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UMSTURZ IM ROMAN UND OSTERREICHS ANTEIL 
VON FRANZ THEODOR CSOKOR 


Im Jahre 1893, da Emil Zola den zwanzigsten Band seiner Familiengeschichte 
der Rougon-Macquart abschliesst, da Nietzsche in seinem unvollendet 
geblicbenen Hauptwerk Der Wille zur Macht den Versuch der ‘Umwertung 
aller Werte’ unternimmt, der einen neuartigen kreatiirlichen Typus zeugen 
soll, den Uebermenschen, dessen flachste Form wir heute als ‘superman’ 
vorgesetzt bekommen, und da in Zentraleuropa zwei grosse Monarchien die 
Erbschaft des ‘Heiligen R6émischen Reiches Deutscher Nation’ noch auf 
Jahrhunderte hinaus gesichert zu halten scheinen — werden die Réntgen- 
strahlen entdeckt. Drei Jahre spater folgt die Feststellung der Radioaktivitat. 
Prof. Sigmund Freud veréffentlicht 1900 seine Untersuchungen tiber die 
Traumdeutung und wird damit zum Réntgen der Seele. Zugleich gerit die 
Grundlage der Naturwissenschaften ins Wanken, die bisher in Axiomen 
endgiiltig fixiert schien und die die Kultur der Menschheit seit der Renais- 
sance und dem Ende des geozentrischen Weltbildes entscheidend beeinflusst 
hatte; die Plancksche Quantentheorie wird 1904 verkiindigt, und dann 
stiirzt Einstein unsere kosmologischen Anschauungen in eine Krise, wie sie 
seit den Tagen des Kopernikus nicht mehr erlebt worden war: Die Elemente 
inderten sich, a-toyos, das Atom liess sich spalten, man sah sich also gendtigt, 
ganz umzulernen. Und mit der Atombombe, der Wasserstoff bombe und 
der Quecksilberbombe, die den Herren der Welt heute beschiftigen, wird er 
instand gesetzt, sich das Jiingste Gericht tiber kurz oder lang selbst zu 
bereiten. 

Bleibt es also verwunderlich, wenn durch cinen solchen totalen Wertzer- 
fall, dessen dussere Kulisse zwei Weltkriege stellten und dem mit den 
Atomexperimenten der erste hybride Eingriff der Kreatur in die Kosmogonie 
sich anschloss, die isthetischen Normen nicht nur in den bildenden Kiinsten 
und in der Musik erschiittert wurden, sondern dass sich auch das Weltbild der 
Poesie, besonders auf dem Gebiet der Epik, wesentlich veranderte: Und das 
geschah vor allem in der Person des Dichters, der — friiher von der eigenen 
Schépfung emotionell beansprucht oder hingerissen — nun zu ihrem Beob- 
achter wurde, wodurch ein Sog unter der Handlung entstand, die er immer 
wieder abstoppte, um in jenem Sog psychische Auslotungen vorzunehmen. 

Der erste, der das in Zentraleuropa erkannte und in seinem Werk an- 
wendete, war der 1924 vollig unbekannt in einem Sanatorium in Kierling 
bei Wien erst 41jahrig verstorbene Franz Kafka. Er wurde darin der Dichter 
dessen, was man heute als “Existenzangst’ registriert hat, und es ist ‘Straf- 
bediirfnis und Gestindniszwang’ gegeniiber einem unsichtbaren Vatergott, 
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was heute den Raum seines Werkes ftir uns absteckt. Kafka, der in Der 
Prozess in epischer Form den ‘Jedermann’ unserer Tage schuf, den achtlosen 
Alltagssiinder, uns weit naher als Hofmannsthals barockisierter “everyman’, 
war ein Symptom gewesen und nicht er allen. Auch Robert Musils gleich- 
zeitiger Roman Der Mann ohne Eigenschaften zahlt zu jener neuen Prosaform, 
deren Credo “dubito ergo sum’ lautet. Es war freilich nicht Deutschland, 
wo diese Wandlung begann. 

Bei einer Feier, die der Ssterreichische Verleger Paul von Zsolnay. 1924 
dem ersten Internationalen PEN-Clubprisidenten John Galsworthy wid- 
mete, behauptete der Dichter Gerhart Hauptmann in seinem Festspruch, 
einen Roman wie Galsworthys Forsyte Saga kénnten die Deutschen erst 
schreiben, sobald sie wieder cin geschlossenenes Gesellschaftsbild besassen. 
Die durch das Jahr 1918 sowohl in Deutschland wie in Osterreich hart 
angeschlagene Gesellschaft, deren Vorkriegsroman die 1909 erschienenen 
Buddenbrooks gebildet hatten, mit ihrem prophetischen Untertitel “Verfall 
einer Familie’ — jene Gesellschaft ging in der Zeit zwischen 1933 und 1945 
fast vollig zugrunde. Ja, schon in den Buddenbrooks wurde von Thomas 
Mann gegeniiber einem andern Familienroman, dem Rougon-Macquart, der 
Ubergang von der Sozialkritik zur psychologischen Aufspaltung gemacht 
und damit iiber Zolas deskriptiven Naturalismus und Flauberts romantisch 
eklektischen Realismus hinaus eine Wandlung vollzogen, die den Roman 
als Gesellschaftspanorama verliess und sich dem ‘grossen sanften Riesen’ 
des Slaventums Dostojewskis naherte. 

Der eigentliche Umbruch zu jenen Romanproblemen, die uns heute 
vorzugsweise beschiaftigen, geschah dann durch den Ulysses von James 
Joyce. 

Der Ulysses bedeutet die Uberwindung des bei einem scheinbar toten 
Punkte angelangten naturalistischen Psychologismus, indem er die Prosa 
ins Irrationale riickte. Vorstellungsassoziationen als solche wurden zum 
Thema innerhalb einer gesetzten Frist gnommen, dhnlich wie André Gide 
in seinen Falschmiinzern den schriftstellerischen Produktionsvorgang sich 
zum Thema wihlt. Zwei folgenschwere Biicher waren das, die eine neuar- 
tige Erschliessung des Unbewussten heraufftihrten und damit die Epik aus 
dem Zentrifugalen der Erzahlung zum Zentripetalen der Reflexion umschal- 
teten, wobei sie die Reflexion zur kiinstlerischen Dominante machten. Mit 
James Joyce hat, einer Feststellung des in den internationalen Literaturraum 
reichenden dsterreichischen Epikers George Saiko folgend, die Aufschlies- 
sung des Vorbewussten in der Prosa ihren Anfang genommen, und 
dann brachte der amerikanische Nobelpreistrager William Faulkner die 
schicksalshaften Vorstellungen des magischen, animistischen und mythischen 
Bereiches wie keiner vor ihm in ihrer konstituierenden Gewalt zur Darstel- 
lung; damit wurde er zum dichterischen Gegenspieler der faszinierenden 
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Vordergrundkunst Ernest Hemingways, der auf ihrer Héhe eine fast homer- 
ische Epik gelingt, wie sein The Old Man and the Sea beweist. V6llig 
iiberwunden scheint gegenwiartig dic Doktrin des biologischen Determinis- 
mus Zolas, die den Roman zu klassenmassigen Bindungen ftihrte, wie sie 
heute noch in der gelenkten Literatur totalitirer Systeme tiblich sind. Eine 
Spielart davon, die die Epik als reine Spiegelung der existenzialen Zustinde 
sicht, spukt vom Sozialen ins Psychische versetzt, in den Werken einer 
durch die verbreitete Gotteskrise genahrten Existenzangst, die aber nicht 
den Weg Kafkas sucht. Es ist eine Prosa, die mit Celine beginnt, und sich 
in den Existentialisten fortsetzt. 

Kafka, dessen Vaterkomplex mit seiner Blutgerichtsbarkeit iiber die 
Kreatur alttestamentarisch an Gottes Stelle tritt, reicht mit solchen Wurzeln 
noch ins Religidse hinab. Rechnet man die Simultan-Epik von Dos Passos, 
Faulkners hintergriindige Blutprobleme, Hemingways Lebensinbrunst und 
Thomas Wolfes ins Lyrische tiberschaumende Konfession als fanatische 
Reaktionen auf den ‘keep-smiling’-Optimismus der hunderftinfzig jahrigen 
Kulturgeschichte der USA ab, so bleibt die Fiihrung, so bleiben auch die 
Experimente mit einer neuen Ausdrucksform der Prosa auf die “Versuchs- 
station ftir Weltuntergang’, wie der Wiener Kritiker Karl Kraus das alte 
Oesterreich nannte, beschrinkt. Anregungen von Proust, von Joyce und 
von Thomas Mann strémten ein, wurden aber in diesem geistigen Niemands- 
land, das hier schon vor 1933, dem deutschen Schicksalsjahr, entstanden war, 
amalgamiert. Aus der Zahl der Alteren wirken heute noch die verstorbenen 
Dichter Robert Musil und Hermann Broch formweisend nach und die zu 
ihrem Kreise zihlenden Lebenden George Saiko und Heimito von Doderer. 
Aus dem Niemandsland nach 1945, wo man auf Godot wartet, kam dann 
der junge Oesterreicher Herbert Eisenreich mit seinem kiirzlich im Marion 
von Schréder-Verlag erschienenen Roman Auch in ihrer Siinde. 

Die einzigartige Erscheinung Robert Musils, die durch den Londoner 
Verlag Secker und Warburg nun ebenfalls dem angelsichsischen Kulturkreis 
er6ffnet wurde, beschwért mit dem Romantorso Der Mann ohne Eigen- 
schaften, der in einer verdienstvollen Neuausgabe Adolf Frisés im Verlag 
Rowohlt erschien, das Sterbejahr seiner Heimat, der kaiserlich-kdniglichen 
Habsburger Monarchie, die er “Kakanien’ tauft, im Stadium ihrer tédlichen 
Inkubationsfrist von 1913 bis 1914; es ist ein Werk, darin er die Auflésung 
der epischen Handlung in die intellektuelle Reflexion durchfiihrt. Damit 
schwenkt er auch von Thomas Mann ab, dem er noch bis zu dem Zauber- 
berg gefolgt war, aber nun in die neue Strecke der ‘Josefs-Biicher’ zum 
mythologischen Roman ‘vom homerischen Fleisch’ sich nicht mehr zu 
gesellen vermochte. 

Der Weg, den Musil nun einschligt, geht in die Richtung, die die ab- 
strahicrende Denkform des Wissenschaftlers mit der sinnlich anschaulichen 
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Konkretisierung des Kiinstlers in einem Medium der Betrachtung verbindet, 
und dieses Medium, das beiden die Schirfe und Ausschliesslichkeit nimmt, 
nennt Musil seine Form des Romanes, eine Form, die auch die derzeitigen 
epischen Gestaltungen heute vorzugsweise beschiftigt. Und obgleich er 
ein geschworener Feind der Freudschen Tiefenpsychologie war, die er in 
einer Studie, ‘Der bedrohte Odipus’ aggressiv glossierte, fasziniert ihn doch 
die Randlinie der Ratio in jenem Grenzbereich, wo sie ins Irrationale tiber- 
kippt oder, um mit Musil, vielmehr eigentlich seinem Helden Ulrich aus 
dem Mann ohne Eigenschaften zu reden, der Tropfen Lava, der der Kreatur 
aus dem Chaos vor dem ersten Schépfungstage verblieb. Dort verharrt Musil 
mit Vorliebe, dort gelingen ihm — wie in der Gestalt des Lustm6rders Moos- 
brugger aus dem genannten Roman — seine persdnlichsten Schdpfungen. 
Und das unterscheidet ihn besonders von Kafka und seinem Freudschen 
Vaterkomplexm der, gestachelt von dessen bereits erwahnte, Straf bediirfnis 
und Gestindniszwang als cine Art neuer Kronos die eigenen Kinder frisst. 
Denn Musil ging es als Beobachter und nicht als biissender Bekenner wie es 
Kafka war, in seinem Werk darum, den Kreis des Gestaltbaren nach epischen 
Gegenden hin zu erweitern, die bisher noch als nicht formbar galten. 

Ohne Kafka, Joyce und Freud undenkbar ist des Ingenieur-Dichters 
Musil jiingerer Zeitgenosse Hermann Broch, der ebenfalls aus einem der 
Dichtung ferngelegenen Gebiet kam, der Industrie. In seine Romantrilogie 
Die Schlafwandler bannt er eine zerbrechende Welt und zwei Jahre vor dem 
deutschen ‘Umbruch’ erschien auch jenes Buch. Der erste der drei Romane 
Pasenow oder die Romantik spielt 1883 im Raum des psychologischen Gesell- 
schaftsromanes. In dem zweiten Roman Esch oder die Anarchie beginnt 
bereits das Zerlegen der einzelnen Geschehensreihen in kontrastierend neben- 
einander gestellte Bildfacetten, das den dritten in das Jahr 1918 verpflanzten 
Roman Huguenau oder die Sachlichkeit beherrscht, den Roman des “wertfreien 
Menschen’, dessen fleischgewordene Konsequenz Hermann Broch 1938 aus 
Wien nach einem Intermezzo im K.Z. Dachau ins Exil trieb. 

Mit Musil teilt Broch die Neigung zur abstrakt-theoretischen Formu- 
lierung, aber er baut solche Formulierungen nicht in das Werk ein wie 
jener, sondern er gibt ein weltanschauliches Kaleidoskop, darin sie ungelést 
stehen. So interpoliert er bewusst in den dritten Roman zehn Abhandlungen 
tiber den Zerfall der Werte, die in geschlossener Form zwischen den Kapiteln 
stehen, darin er den verschwiegensten seelischen Regungen seiner Figuren 
dorthin folgt, wo sie sich in dem undurchdringlichen Gefitihlsleben des 
Unbewussten verlieren. Hier herrscht also keine Auflésung vor, sondern 
eine in scinem Hauptwerk, dem Vergilroman, fortgesetzte kompositionelle 
Absicht der Schaffung von Gegensitzlichkeiten, deren Verbindung oder 
Konfrontation der Leser herstellt, ein Nebeneinander sinnlicher Anschaulich- 
keit und gedanklicher Konstruktion. In diesem einem persénlichen Haft- 
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erlebnis entsprungenen Buch iiber das Sterben Vergils, Der Tod des Vergil, 
darin er die eigene ihm notwendig erschienene Auseinandersetzung mit dem 
Tod in einem geschlossenen zeitlichen Ablauf vollzieht, nahert er sich, 
freilich auf einer anderen Ebene, dem Ulysses von James Joyce, iiber den er 
eine Studie verfasste, die zu den bedeutendsten Aufhellungen des Joyceschen 
Werkes zahlt, die wir besitzen. 

Der Broch und Musil freundschaftlich nahegestandene George Saiko, 
Osterreicher wie die beiden, von dem eben die Neufassung eines 1946 fast 
unbeachtet geblicbenen Romanes Auf dem Floss im Marion von Schréder- 
Verlag erschien, eines Buches, das nun, wo die Zeit fiir es erst reift, wie 
eine Entdeckung wirkt, bemiiht sich um die Aufschliisselung des Vorbe- 
wussten in der Prosa, die durch Faulkner und Joyce angebahnt wurde. Seine 
in die Richtung des Tiefenpsychologischen und des Animistischen erweiterte 
Darstellungskunst, unter der eine ganz ungemeine sinnliche Kraft brennt, 
hat etwas der Graphik Kubins und James Ensors Verwandtes. Was Saiko 
darin zeigt, das schwankende Floss einer Gesellschaft, dahingeschleudert auf 
dem Maelstrom der Zeit, wo alles Gefitihlte relativ wird, zicht die Parallele 
zwischen der Wurzellosigkeit einer Herrenschichte und einer zigeunerischen 
Tricbwelt. Die Mitte bildet ein hiinenhafter Diener Joschko, dessen wortlose 
Treue von beiden Teilen missbraucht und verraten wird. Auch das ist ein 
europaischer Wertzerfall, doch Saiko sieht dieses Europa nicht geographisch, 
sondern als eine bestimmte geistige Haltung, die sich von jedem beliebigen 
Punkt der Erde aus aufgreifen und weiterfiihren liesse. 

Mit solchem Optimismus weist Saiko einen Weg nach dem Humanisti- 
schen hin, und sein gestaltendes Eindringen in animistische und mythische 
Zonen, die in uns unbewusst wirksam sind, bestimmt seinen Stil, den man als 
einen des ‘magischen Realismus’ bezeichnen kénnte; er selbst nennt ihn 
den ‘Realismus des inwendigen Menschen’. 

Zu Saikos Generation gehért auch der in England lebende Osterreicher 
Elias Canetti, dessen Roman Die Blendung, der bereits in vielen Ubersetzun- 
gen den internationalen Raum erreichte, im Zeichen Freuds gestanden war; 
er hat sich aber dem Drama zugewendet, darin er die Form der aristo- 
phanischen Komédie erneuern méchte. 

Heimito von Doderer, der Autor des vielbeachteten Wiener Romanes 
Die Strudelhofstiege, nennt sich einen Schiiler des Malerschriftstellers Paris 
von Giitersloh, dessen glasharte minutidse Prosa vorbildlich von der Sprach- 
verfettung oder Stimmungsmache seiner durch das Zeitungsdeutsch verdor- 
benen Wiener Umgebung aus dem ersten Weltkrieg abstach, gegen das 
Karl Kraus seinen leidenschaftlichen Kampf richtete. Doderer steht im 
Strahlenbezirk Musils und Hugo von Hofmannsthals, doch ahnelt die Welt 
seiner Figuren mehr jener des Musilschen Romantorsos, wozu bei ihm noch 
eine an die deutschen Romantiker gemahnende Selbstkommentierung stésst, 
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mit der er immer wieder rasonnierend hinter seinem Werk auftaucht. Wie 
George Saiko verdeutlicht auch er die Schwingungen zwischen seinen 
Personen durch Analyse und Riickblendung. Konstituierende Merkmale 
Doderers bilden iibrigens die von ihm farbig angewendeten Elemente eines 
typischen Osterreich-Jargons, dessen Meister der unvergessliche Josef Roth 
in dem ersten grossen Roman Osterreichs vor Musil, im Radetzkymarsch 
gewesen ist. 

Odén von Horvaths epischer Nachlass Jugend ohne Gott und Ein Kind 
seiner Zeit, den soeben der Ssterreichische Berglandverlag mit dem gemein- 
samen Obertitel Das Zeitalter der Fische publizierte, tagebuchartig in 
biologischer Ubereinstimmung mit ihren Protagonisten durchgefiihrt, 
zahlt zu den ‘fauves’ der Prosa, iibrigens als einziger Reprasentant im Gster- 
reichischen Raum. In beiden Romanen werden verstockte Menschen gewan- 
delt, aber ihr Damaskus erfolgt monologisch und innerhalb der Elemente 
ihrer seelischen und emotionellen Grenzen: Ein Lehrer im ersten Buch, ein 
Arbeitsloser im zweiten, erzihlen ihre Geschichte; bei dem Arbeitslosen 
reicht sie bis itiber den Tod hinaus. Sieht man bei Saiko bildhaft Kubin und 
Ensor, so dringt sich hier Rousseau und Rouault auf. Horvaths Bedeutung 
liegt in seiner Aufschliessung und Gestaltung neuer Vorstellungswelten im 
Sinne eines humanistischen Realismus. Sein friiher, tragischer Tod hat 
einen grossen Beginn abgebrochen, der fast noch stirker als im Espischen 
im Drama ftir ihn dimmerte. 

Es liessen sich in dieser zeitlich und raumlich beschrinkten Betrachtung 
iiber den Umsturz im Roman durch die enorme Aussageerweiterung des 
gegenwartigen Prosastiles nach der Tiefe anstelle der Breite nur die Grund- 
linien einer sie bedingenden europiischen Situation verfolgen — mit ver- 
starkter Ausftihrlichkeit dort, wo es sich um den Anteil meiner Heimat 
Osterreich an dem gestellten Problem dieser Untersuchung handelt. Oster- 
reichs Anteil mag klein sein, aber er ist gestiitzt durch wesentliche Persén- 
lichkeiten, die langst in den internationalen Bezirk gelangt oder auf dem 
Weg dorthin sind, wie Kafka, wie Musil, wie Broch, wie Horvath bei den 
Abgeschiedenen, wie Saiko, Canetti, Doderer unter den noch Lebenden. 
Und die Richtung, in die jene neue Epik vorstésst, verheisst eine unerhdrte 
Fiille von gestalterischen Méglichkeiten und unausdenkbaren Verlockungen 
nach noch unerforschten Raumen hin. Solche Raiume er6ffnen sich unserer 
jungen durch ihre biologisch bedingte Skepsis vorzugsweise auf den Roman 
verwiesenen Generation, von der ich schon einen nannte, Herbert Eisenreich, 
und ihm miéchte ich noch die Namen Ilse Aichinger, Ingeborg Bachmann, 
Jeannie Ebner, Herbert Zandt, Milo Dor und Fritz Habeck anschliessen. 
Es ist eine Generation, die aus eingestiirzten Hausern und mit eingestiirzten 
Herzen 1945 in das kalte Licht der Niederlage trat, eine Generation, die auf 
dem vulkanischen Boden der Verzweiflung ihre Hiitten bauen musste. Sie 
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ethielt aber dadurch die wichtigsten Erzieher, die einem um neue Formen 
ringenden Geschlecht je gegénnt gewesen sind, das Leid und die Not, die 
sie durch Bewusstmachung zu tiberwinden trachtet. 

‘Die Kunst ist das Gegen-Schicksal’, sagt Malraux. 

Dieses neue Geschlecht lebt und arbeitet unter einer solchen Erkenntnis, 
die angetan ist, die Existenzangst und den Wertzerfall durch beider Gestal- 
tung zu besiegen, jene zwei Faktoren also, die den Umsturz im Roman 


hauptsichlich heraufgefiihrt haben. 








FRIEDENSFEIER 
VON FRIEDRICH HOLDERLIN 


Icu bitte dieses Blatt nur gutmiithig zu lesen. So wird es sicher nicht 
unfasslich, noch weniger anstdssig seyn. Sollten aber dennoch einige eine 
solche Sprache zu wenig konventionell finden, so muss ich ihnen gestehen: 
ich kann nicht anders. An einem schénen Tage lasst sich ja fast jede Sangart 
héren, und die Natur, wovon es her ist, nimmts auch wieder. 


Der Verfasser gedenkt dem Publikum eine ganze Sammlung von der- 
gleichen Blattern vorzulegen, und dieses soll irgend eine Probe seyn davon. 


Der himmilischen, still wiederklingenden, 

Der ruhigwandelnden Tone voll, 

Und geliiftet ist der altgebaute, 

Seeliggewohnte Saal; um griine Teppiche duftet 
Die Freudenwolk’ und weithinglanzend stehn, 
Gereiftester Friichte voll und goldbekranzter Kelche, 
Wohlangeordnet, eine prichtige Reihe, 

Zur Seite da und dort aufsteigend iiber dem 
Geebneten Boden die Tische. 

Denn ferne kommend haben 

Hiecher, zur Abendstunde, 

Sich licbende Giiste beschieden. 


Und dimmernden Auges denk’ ich schon, 

Vom ernsten Tagwerk lichelnd, 

Ihn selbst zu sehn, den Fiirsten des Fests. 

Doch wenn du schon dein Ausland gern verliugnest, 
Und als vom langen Heldenzuge miid, 

Dein Auge senkst, vergessen, leichtbeschattet, 

Und Freundesgestalt annimmst, du Allbekannter, doch 
Beugt fast die Knie das Hohe. Nichts vor dir, 

Nur Eines weiss ich, Sterbliches bist du nicht. 

Ein Weiser mag mir manches erhellen; wo aber 

Ein Gott noch auch erscheint, 


Da ist doch andere Klarheit. 
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CELEBRATION OF PEACE 
BY FRIEDRICH HOLDERLIN 
Translated by MicHAEL HAMBURGER 


Aut I ask is that the reader be kindly disposed towards these pages. In that 
case he will certainly not find them incomprehensible, far less objectionable. 
But if, nonetheless, some should think such a language too unconventional, 
[ must confess to them: I cannot help it. On a fine day — they should con- 
sider — almost every possible mode of song makes itself heard; and Nature, 
whence it originates, will also receive it again. 


The author intends to offer the public an entire collection of similar pieces, 
and this one should be regarded as a kind of sample of what is to come. 


* * * 


With heavenly, softly re-echoing, 

With calmly modulating music filled, 

And aired is the hall raised up in ancient times, 

The blessédly familiar; about green carpets there wafts, 
Fragrant, the cloud of joy and, gleaming distantly, 

Full of most mellow fruit and chalices wreathed with gold, 
Set out in seemly order, a splendid row, 

Rising on either side above the 

Levelled floor, the tables. 

For hither, travelling 

Far, at the evening hour, 

Loving guests have repaired. 


And with dusk-dimmed eyes already, 

Smiling after the day’s grave labour, 

I think that I see him in person, the prince of the feast-day. 
But though you like to disavow your foreign land 

And, as if weary after long triumphant war, 

Cast down your eyes, forgotten, lightly shadowed, 

And assume a friendly shape, you known to all men, yet 
Almost such greatness forces knees to bend. Nothing I know 
In your presence, but one thing, you are no mortal power. 
Much may a wise man make plain to me; but where 

A god as well appears, 

A different clarity reigns. 
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Von heute aber nicht, nicht unverkiindet ist er; 

Und einer, der nicht Fluth noch Flamme gescheuet, 
Erstaunet, da es stille worden, umsonst nicht, jezt, 

Da Herrschaft nirgend ist zu sehn bei Geistern und Menschen. 
Das ist, sie h6ren das Werk, 

Langst vorbereitend, von Morgen nach Abend, jezt erst, 
Denn unmenschlich brausst, in der Tiefe verhallend, 
Des Donnerers Echo, das tausendjahrige Wetter, 

Zu schlafen, iibert6ént von Friedenslauten, hinunter. 

Ihr aber, theuergewordne, o ihr Tage der Unschuld, 

Ihr bringt auch heute das Fest, ihr Lieben! und es bliiht 
Rings abendlich der Geist in dieser Stille; 

Und rathen muss ich, und wire silbergrau 


Die Loke, o ihr Freunde! 


Fiir Krinze zu sorgen und Mahl, jezt ewigen Jiinglingen dhnlich. 


Und manchen micht’ ich laden, aber o du, 

Der freundlichernst den Menschen zugethan, 

Dort unter syrischer Palme, 

Wo nahe lag die Stadt, am Brunnen gerne war; 

Das Kornfeld rauschte rings, still athmete die Kiihlung 

Vom Schatten des geweiheten Gebirges; 

Und die lieben Freunde, das treue Gewolk, 

Umschatteten dich auch, damit der heiligkiihne 

Durch Wildniss mild dein Stral zu Menschen kam, o Jiingling! 
Ach! aber dunkler umschattete, mitten im Wort, dich 
Furchtbarentscheidend ein tédtlich Verhangniss. So ist schnell 
Verginglich alles Himmlische; aber umsonst nicht; 


Denn schonend riihrt des Maases allzeit kundig 

Nur einen Augenblik die Wohnungen der Menschen 
Ein Gott an, unversehn, und keiner weiss es, wenn? 
Auch darf alsdann das Freche driiber gehn, 

Und kommen muss zum heilgen Ort das Wilde 
Von Enden fern, iibt rauhbetastend den Wahn, 

Und trift daran ein Schiksaal, aber Dank, 

Nie folgt der gleich hernach dem gottgegebnen Geschenke; 
Tiefpriifend ist es zu fassen. 

Auch war’ uns, sparte der Gebende nicht 

Schon lingst vom Seegen des Heerds 

Uns Gipfel und Boden entziindet. 
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Yet not sprung up today, nor unproclaimed, he comes; 

And one who did not balk at either flood or flame 

Not in vain astonishes now that all has grown silent, 

And dominion is visible nowhere, not among spirits or mortals. 
That is, not till now do they hear 

The work, though preparing long since, from morning to nightfall, 
For inhumanly now, subsiding in the depths, 

The Thunderer’s echo, the millenial storm roars down, 

To sleep, inaudible almost amidst the music of peace. 

But to you, grown dear to us, O days of innocence, 

Today’s celebration is due, beloved ones, and about us 

The spirit vespertine flowers in this stillness. 

And I must advise you, friends, 

Though our hair were silver-grey, 

To provide both banquet and garlands, now like eternal youths. 


And many I would invite, but chiefly you 

Who benignly earnest, well-disposed towards men, 

There, beneath the Syrian palm-tree, 

Where the town lay near, by the well were glad to linger; 

Round about the cornfield rustled, calmly coolness breathed 

From the shade of the hallowed mountain-range; 

And those dear friends, the faithful clouds 

Cast their shadows about you too, so that the sacredly bold, 

The beam through wilderness gently should reach mankind, O youth! 
But alas, more darkly, even while you spoke, 

Dreadful-decisive a deadly doom cast its shadow about you. Such, 
But briefly transient, is all that is heavenly; but not in vain; 


For sparing, always mindful of true measure, 

For a brief moment only does a god 

Touch human dwellings, unforeseen, and no one knows it: when: 
Also henceforth the insolent may trample there 

And to the holy place must come the savage 

From ends remote, gropes coarsely, wreaks deluded rage 
And there will meet a fate, but thankfulness, 

Never at once this follows upon the god-sent gift; 
Probed deeply, this can be grasped. 

For were not the giver sparing 

Our laden hearth long since 


Would have fired both gable and floor. 
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Des Gottlichen aber empfiengen wir 

Doch viel. Es ward die Flamm’ uns 

In die Hinde gegeben, und Ufer und Meersfluth. 
Viel mehr, denn menschlicher Weise 

Sind jene mit uns, die fremden Krifte, vertrauet. 
Und es lehret Gestirn dich, das 

Vor Augen dir ist, doch nimmer kannst du ihm gleichen. 
Vom Allebendigen aber, von dem 

Viel Freuden sind und Gesinge, 

Ist einer ein Sohn, ein Ruhigmichtiger ist er, 
Und nun erkennen wir ihn, 

Nun, da wir kennen den Vater 

Und Feiertage zu halten 

Der hohe, der Geist 

Der Welt sich zu Menschen geneigt hat. 


Denn langst war der zum Herrn der Zeit zu gross 

Und weit aus reichte sein Feld; wann hats ihn aber erschépfet: 
Einmal mag aber ein Gott auch Tagewerk erwihlen, 
Gleich Sterblichen und theilen alles Schiksaal. 
Schiksaalgesez ist diss, dass Alle sich erfahren, 

Dass, wenn die Stille kehrt, auch eine Sprache sei. 

Wo aber wirkt der Geist, sind wir auch mit, und streiten, 
Was wohl das Beste sei. So diinkt mir jezt das Beste, 
Wenn nun vollendet sein Bild und fertig ist der Meister, 
Und selbst verklirt davon aus seiner Werkstatt tritt, 

Der stille Gott der Zeit und nur der Liebe Gesez, 

Das schénausgleichende gilt von hier an bis zum Himmel. 


Viel hat von Morgen an, 

Seit ein Gesprach wir sind und héren voneinander, 
Erfahren der Mensch; bald sind aber Gesang. 

Und das Zeitbild, das der grosse Geist entfaltet, 

Ein Zeichen liegts vor uns, das zwischen ihm und andern 
Ein Biindniss zwischen ihm und andern Michten ist. 
Nicht er allein, die Unerzeugten, Ew'gen 

Sind kennbar alle daran, gleichwie auch an den Pflanzen 
Die Mutter Erde sich und Licht und Luft sich kennet. 
Zulezt ist aber doch, ihr heiligen Miachte, fiir euch 

Das Liebeszeichen, das Zeugniss 

Dass ihrs noch seiet, der Festtag, 
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But of the divine we received 

Much nonetheless. The flame was put 

In our hands, and shore and ocean flood. 
Much more than in human fashion 

These last, the alien powers, with us are familiar. 
And the stars that meet your eyes 

Teach you, but never you can be like them. 
Of the All-Living, however, from whom 
Many joys and songs have come, 

One is the Son, he is calmly powerful, 

And him we now recognize, 

Now that we know the Father 

And to keep the feast-days 

The august one, the World’s 

Own Spirit has condescended to mortals. 


For long now too great he has been to rule as the Lord of Time 
And wide his field extended; yet when did this exhaust him? 
But for once a god himself may choose mere daily labour, 
Like mortals, and share all manner of fate. 

This is the law of fate, that each should know of all others, 
That, when silence comes, there should be a language too. 

But where the Spirit is active, we too will stir and dispute 
What course might be the best. So now to me seems best, 
Now that his image has been completed, the master is finished 
And, himself transfigured with it, steps out of his workshop, 
That the silent God of Time and only the law of love, 

The gently levelling, reign from here right up to Heaven. 


Much, from the morning onwards, 

Since we have been a discourse, hearing from one another, 
Mankind has learnt; but soon we shall be song. 

And that temporal image which the great Spirit unfolds 
As a token lies before us that between him and others, 
Himself and other powers, a pact has now been formed. 
Not he alone, the Unconceived, Eternal, 

Are all to be known by this, as likewise by the plants 

Our Mother Earth and light and air are known. 

But ultimately, O holy powers, our token of love for you, 
Our testimony that still 

You are holy to us, is the feast-day, 
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Der Allversammelnde, wo Himmlische nicht 

Im Wunder offenbar, noch ungesehn im Wetter, 
Wo aber bei Gesang gastfreundlich untereinander 
In Chéren gegenwiartig, eine heilige Zahl 

Die Seeligen in jeglicher Weise 

Beisammen sind, und ihr Geliebtestes auch, 

An dem sie hangen, nicht fehlt; denn darum rief ich 
Zum Gastmahl, das bereitet ist, 

Dich, Unvergesslicher, dich, zum Abend der Zeit, 
O Jiingling, dich zum Fiirsten des Festes; und eher legt 
Sich schlafen unser Geschlecht nicht 

Bis ihr Verheissenen all, 

All ihr Unsterblichen, uns 

Von eurem Himmel zu sagen, 

Da seid in unserem Hausse. 


Leichtathmende Liifte 

Verkiinden euch schon, 

Euch kiindet das rauchende Thal 
Und der Boden, der vom Wetter noch dréhnet, 
Doch Hoffnung réthet die Wangen, 
Und vor der Thiire des Hausses 

Sizt Mutter und Kind, 

Und schauet den Frieden 

Und wenige scheinen zu sterben |;] 
Es halt cin Ahnen die Sceele, 

Vom goldnen Lichte gesendet, 

Halt ein Versprechen die Altesten auf. 


Wohl sind die Wiirze des Lebens, 
Von oben bereitet und auch 
Hinausgeftihret, die Miihen. 

Denn Alles gefillt jezt, 

Einfaltiges aber 

Am meisten, denn die langgesuchte, 
Die goldne Frucht, 

Uraltem Stamm 

In schiitternden Stiirmen entfallen, 
Dann aber, als liebstes Gut, vom heiligen Schiksaal selbst, 
Mit zirtlichen Waffen umschiizt, 
Die Gestalt der Himmlischen ist es. 
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The all-assembling, where the heavenly still 

In miracles are not manifest, and unseen in thunder-storms, 
Yet where in song hospitably conjoined, 

Present in choirs, a holy number, 

The blessé¢d in every way 

Meet and forgather, and he whom most they love, 

On whom they dote, is not missing; and that is why 

I called you to the banquet, now prepared, 

Called you, the unforgettable, you, at the evening of Time, 
Called on you, O youth, to be prince of the feast-day; nor shall our nation 
Ever lie down to sleep until 

All you that were prophesied, 

All you the Immortals, to 

Tell us news of your heaven, 

Are here in our own house. 


Lightly wafting breezes 

Proclaim you already, 

You the smoking valley proclaims 

And the ground still resounding with thunder, 
Yet with hope our cheeks are flushed, 

And in front of the door of their house 

Sit mother and child 

And gaze upon peace 

And few appear to be dying; 

For now a sweet foreboding, 

Ttansmitted by golden light, 

Holds back their souls, a promise holds back the oldest. 


True, it is travails, designed 

From above and completed too, 
That are the spice of this life. 

For now all things are pleasing, 

But most of all 

The guileless that is the long-sought, 
The golden fruit, 

From the ancient stem 

Fallen in shattering tempests, 

But then, the most loved of possessions, by holy Fate itself 
Girt about with tender weapons, 
The shape of the heavenly it is. 
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Wie die Léwin, hast du geklagt, 

O Mutter, da du sie, 

Natur, die Kinder verloren. 

Denn es stahl sie, Allzuliebende, dir 
Dein Feind, da du ihn fast 

Wie die eigenen Sohne genommen, 
Und Satyren die Gétter gesellt hast. 
So hast du manches gebaut, 

Und manches begraben, 

Denn es hasst dich, was 

Du, vor der Zeit 

Allkraftige, zum Lichte gezogen. 
Nun kennest, nun lissest du diss; 
Denn gerne fthllos ruht, 

Bis dass es reift, furchtsamgeschafftiges drunten. 
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DESCRIPTION 


The autograph manuscript of Friedensfeier occupies nine sides of folio paper 
(watermark: “C & I HONIG’ and coat of arms) of a kind frequently used by 
Hélderlin between 1799 and 1802. The poem itself occupies seven sides; the 
first and second side respectively contain the title and author’s Preface, both in 
Hélderlin’s own hand. 

The calligraphy of the second paragraph of the Preface differs from that of the 
first in being heavier and less regular. This change can be partly accounted for by 
the use of darker ink, possibly of a thicker pen as well, but there are clear signs that 
Hélderlin exerted greater pressure on certain letters. The second paragraph also 
shows a marked tendency to leave gaps between the letters forming individual 
words — a characteristic of Hélderlin’s handwriting after 1802. As this tendency 
does not appear in other parts of the manuscript, it would seem that the second 
paragraph was added at a considerably later date. The poem itself was begun in 
1801 and most probably completed not later than 1802. 
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Like the lioness you lamented, 

O Mother, when you lost, 

Nature, your children. For these, 

All-too loving one, did your enemy 

Steal from your care when almost 

Like your own sons you would tend him 
And with satyrs would join the gods. 
Thus there is much you have built 

And much you have buried, 

For you are hated by that 

Which, too soon all-powerful, 

You reared to the light of day. 

Now you know your error, and cease; 
For fain, until grown ripe, 

Below, unfeeling, the timidly active reposes. 


As the Preface implies, this autograph manuscript is a fair copy. It contains only 
two insignificant corrections and one major alteration. The 4th line of the sth 
strophe is crossed out and the amended version (as printed here) written in above 
it. The rejected line reads as follows: “Und driiber hin darf alles Freche gehn’. 
This alteration is important because the rejected line corresponds exactly to line $4 
of the second version of Verséhnender der du nimmergeglaubt ... (Grosse Stuttgarter 
Ausgabe, Vol. 2/i, p. 134). Hélderlin’s amendment of this line supports the obvious 
assumption that Friedensfeier is the final version of the poem of which the three 
fragments hitherto known as Verséhnender der du nimmergeglaubt . . . are preliminary 
drafts. 

Other agreements and differences between Friedensfeier and these fragments 
cannot be discussed in detail in this commentary; they can easily be ascertained by 
comparing the text of Friedensfeier with the three versions of Verséhnender . . . 
(ibid., pp. 130-7). All that need be stated here is that Friedensfeier incorporates 
parts of every one of these versions and amends other parts in such a way as to 
suggest at once that it was intended to supersede them. 

Furthermore, Friedensfeier is a complete poem, constructed on the triadic 
principle to which most of Hélderlin’s ‘hymns’ conform. It falls into four distinct 
sections, each comprising two strophes of twelve lines and one strophe of fifteen 
lines. As in other hymns of this period (1801-03), Hélderlin does not follow the 
Pindaric scheme which demands exact metrical correspondence between every 
group of three strophes (so that the 1st strophe would correspond metrically to 
the 4th, 7th and roth, the 2nd to the sth, 8th and 11th, etc.). Hdlderlin rejected 
this rigid form after a single attempt to make it his own, in the earlier hymn 
Wie wenn am Feiertage . . . (1799). 
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TRANSLATOR’S COMMENTS 

(i) The Preface 

Laconic as it is, the Preface has the twofold importance of being one of Hélder- 
lin’s very few comments on his later poetry and of being the only one addressed 
to its potential readers. Not only does it reveal Hélderlin’s intention to publish 
Friedensfeier and other poems of the same kind — in fact only one of his hymns, 
Die Wanderung, is known to have been published before his final breakdown ~ 
but it proves that he was fully aware just how difficult and idiosyncratic these 
poems would seem to contemporary readers. His apology, too, is significant: 
for even in this last and greatest phase of his development he appeals to the authority 
of Nature, not to any privilege that might be due to the seer or prophet. If this 
distinction implies an antinomy between the natural and the spiritual which 
remained foreign to Hélderlin even when Christ became the ‘jewel’ of his pan- 
theon, the analogy with birdsong is still a modest one; and it tells us not only that 
Nature inspired Hélderlin’s later poetry, but that Nature justified its idiosyn- 
cracies, because those idiosyncracies were as natural to Hdlderlin as any bird’s 
peculiar song is to that bird. This points to a quality of Hélderlin’s greatness 
which distinguishes him from most of the later and lesser poets who have assumed 
the prophet’s function. As another visionary poet, William Blake, confirms, ‘no 
bird soars too high, if he soars with his own wings’. Because Hélderlin soared so 
high, he was guided by true wisdom when, in this Preface, he disarmed his 
potential reader's censure and distrust by modestly stating that his wings were his 
own —as indeed they were. ‘Difficulty’, in Mr. T. S. Eliot's words, ‘may be 
caused by the reader’s having been told, or having suggested to himself, that the 
poem is going to prove difficult. The ordinary reader, when warned against the 
obscurity of a poem, is apt to be thrown into a state of consternation very unfavour- 
able to poetic receptivity ... The more seasoned reader, he who has reached, in 
this matter, a state of greater purity, does not bother about understanding; not, at 
least, at first’. Hdlderlin’s appeal to Nature is also an appeal for the reader’s trust, 
since that trust is conducive to an open mind, to the receptivity of which Mr. 
Eliot speaks; and the most effective means of winning the reader’s trust is to 
assure him of the inevitability of the difficulties which he is invited to face. These 
difficulties, too, are ‘natural’, as distinct from the wilful or cultivated obscurity 
which ingenuous readers distrust. 


(ii) The Poem 

The three versions of Verséhnender . . . begin with an invocation which has been 
variously interpreted as being addressed to Christ and to Peace; and the same 
ambiguity attaches to other passages of these fragments. Friedensfeier (whose 
immediate occasion, like theirs, is the peace treaty concluded at Lunéville in Febru- 
ary, 1801) is further complicated by allusions to persons and powers not explicitly 
present in the earlier drafts, but chiefly to the person of Napoleon. Yet it would be 
wrong to conclude that Friedensfeier is therefore more difficult or more ambiguous 
than the earlier drafts; for, being a complete poem constructed on the triadic 
principle, it proceeds in four distinct stages which make it much easier to decide 
what person or power is being invoked at any one point. 
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Napoleon is never mentioned by name; but ‘Allbekannter’ — as we know from 
an earlier fragment, Dem Allbekannten, with the variants Buonaparte and Dem 
Allgenannten —is the title by which Hélderlin referred to Napoleon. We can 
therefore be sure that Napoleon, not Christ or Peace, is the ‘Fiirst des Fests’ 
invoked in the 2nd strophe and the ‘Jiingling’ of the oth. 

The opening triad, then, is devoted to the temporal occasion that called forth 
the poem, to the description of the immediate site (the banqueting hall of the rst 
strophe) which is also the setting for events and powers of more than temporal 
import; and to the invocation of the demi-god, Napoleon (2nd strophe), who is 
also the instrument of the gods themselves. There is a syntactical ambiguity 
at the beginning of the 2nd strophe: ‘Vom ernsten Tagwerk lachelnd’, strictly 
speaking, should describe the poet, not the ‘Fiirst des Fests’. A similar, and highly 
controversial, ambiguity occurs in Der Einzige (1st and 2nd versions, lines 51-2; 
3rd version, lines 52-3). In spite of the powerful arguments advanced by Pro- 
fessor Beissner for the strictly literal reading of these lines (Publications of the English 
Goethe Society, vol. XXI, 1952, pp. 95-7) the translator, at the most, would leave 
the ambiguity open in both instances; and, if challenged on these points, would 
commit himself to the view that the poet was not speaking about himself in 
either instance. One important difference between Friedensfeier and the published 
drafts is that the poet’s person has now receded into the background. 

In the 3rd and concluding strophe of the 1st triad the historical setting — place, 
time and person — are interpreted in terms of Hdlderlin’s own teleology and of his 
chiliastic vision. Already in Brod und Wein he had envisaged the present as a 
transitional age of Night in which there is no direct revelation of the divine. In 
Friedensfeier he relates this transitional period to recent historical events and 
compares it to the “Tagwerk’ which was necessary in order that peace might be 
experienced as a new revelation and as a ‘Feiertag’. Napoleon, the hero of the 
present peace, had also been the instrument of destruction; the significance of his 
destructive function becomes clear only now that it has ceased. The noise of 
war is compared to a thunderstorm; and thunderstorms, to Hélderlin, are mani- 
festations of the divine. The moment of peace must be celebrated if it is to intro- 
duce a new era. 

The 2nd triad is devoted to the invocation and celebration of Christ, though 
Christ, too, is not mentioned by name. The historical life and death of Christ 
(4th strophe) was only the beginning of the spiritual reign under whose aegis the 
new era will be realized. The town of line 4 is Sychar in Samaria (St. John iv, 5, 
Hélderlin’s authority for his picture of Christ). “Das treue Gewélk’ refers to the 
disciples, ‘the cloud of witness’. The word “Wildniss’ has a special significance in 
Hélderlin’s system; it is a spatial or qualitative equivalent for the period of Night 
which began with the death of Christ; but for the Evangelists, the “wilderness’ and 
darkness of this period would have been all-pervading. On the other hand, the 
full glory of Christ — the ‘ray’ or ‘beam’ of line 9 — would be more than men 
could bear if its intensity were not diffused by the cloud of witness. (For the 
concept of “Wildniss’, cf. the later hymn An die Madonna; here the Virgin is 
represented as ruling over this wilderness — which is ‘géttlichgebaut’ —in the 
absence of greater gods.) The transience of the heavenly (last line of 4th strophe) 
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is a conception that recurs throughout Hélderlin’s later poetry; as the sth strophe 
makes clear, human beings cannot bear prolonged contact with the divine. That 
is why periods of Night or ‘wilderness’ must alternate with periods of revelation; 
‘das Freche’ like “das Wilde’ —the barbaric — has its place in the divine order 
(cf. An die Madonna, lines 126-9). It must be noted here that Hélderlin’s con- 
ception of the divine order is neither an orthodox Christian nor an idealistic one; 
it is a tragic conception, for this order is upheld by sacrifice. Even the death of 
Christ is a tragic sacrifice, since it leads not to the final redemption of believers, 
but merely to a necessary period of preparation for a new advent of the gods. 

The last strophe of the second triad concludes Hélderlin’s interpretation of the 
relation between gods and men during the transitional period. Even during this 
period men enjoyed the use of divine gifts (cf. Brod und Wein and the last strophe 
of the 2nd version of Verséhnender . . .) but they were in danger of misusing these 
gifts because no gods were present to restrain them from the hybris of thinking 
themselves the equals of the gods. Now a new feast-day or ‘bridal feast’ between 
gods and men (as in Der Rhein, lines 99-104) is at hand, since the Father has given 
a sign and Christ, too, has been recognized. “Der Geist der Welt’ (line 14) is not 
to be mistaken for the third person of the Trinity, nor even for the Spiritus Mundi 
or Anima Mundi of occultism; like ‘Allebendiger’, it denotes the Father, ‘the God 
of gods’ according to one of the preliminary drafts. (‘God is a Spirit’. St. John 
iv, 24.) 

Despite its difficult opening, the 3rd triad is not unduly obscure. During the 
period of ‘Wildniss’ God became too great to rule temporally and ‘averted His 
face from mankind’ (Brod und Wein, VIII, 3); yet this withdrawal, as the preceding 
triad makes clear, was an act of mercy, for ‘only at times can mankind bear the full 
weight of the gods’ (ibid., VII, 6). It was the period of “Tagwerk’, when “each man 
is forged to his labour, only his own, and in the workshop’s uproar hears only him- 
self’ (Der Archipelagus, lines 242-4); he can ‘discourse’ with others, but he is not in 
harmony with them as in those glorious ages in which the whole community joins 
in ‘des Festtags Chorgesang’ (ibid., lines 257-8). Hélderlin’s belief, as formulated in 
a letter to his brother of 1801, was that the peace would ‘vieles bringen, was viele 
hoften, aber er wird auch bringen, was wenige ahnden. Nicht dass irgend eine Form, 
irgend eine Meinung und Behauptung siegen wird . . . aber dass der Egoismus in 
allen seinen Gestalten sich beugen wird unter die heilige Herrschaft der Liebe und 
Giite, dass Gemeingeist iiber alles in allem gehen, und das deutsche Herz in sol- 
chem Klima, unter dem Seegen dieses neuen Friedens erst recht aufgehn, und 
gerauschlos, wie die wachsende Natur, seine geheimen weitreichenden Krifte 
entfalten wird...’ This is the theme of the 3rd triad. During the previous period 
isolated individuals had exchanged their differences (8th strophe, lines 1-3); now, 
once again, all their differences would be merged into harmony, as in a choir, 
because of the new sense of community awakened by the new pact between gods 
and mortals and the revelation of the divine will in a temporal token (7th and 8th 
strophes). The ‘Festtag’ (8th and 9th strophes) assembles all the divine and human 
powers. 

It may seem incongruous that a mere mortal, Napoleon, should be addressed 
half-way through the concluding stanza of the 3rd triad; but in view of Hélder- 
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lin’s aim in writing the hymns — to bridge the gap between spirit and matter, the 
ideal and the actual, the divine and the human — his return to the temporal hero 
at this stage is neither arbitrary nor blasphemous. His aim, admittedly, was a 
syncretic one; it was to provide a remedy for the evil which he had condemned in 
Hyperion when he wrote: *...und wo ihr nichts mehr seht, da wohnen eure 
Gétter’. Hélderlin returns to Napoleon because Friedensfeier has described the arc 
which is the characteristic movement of his mature poetry. Having risen to the 
heights, the poem descends again to the level from which it rose; but the Napoleon 
invoked at this point is richer by all the perspectives that have been gained in the 
ascent. The history of gods and men has prepared his coming and lent significance 
to the moment of peace. This moment is the “evening of time’ because it ends the 
age whose ‘morning’ was the death of Christ (8th strophe, line 1). 

The 4th triad, therefore, returns to this moment. The humbly realistic image of 
mother and child (1oth strophe, lines 6-7) serves to establish the truth of Hélder- 
lin’s prophecy on the most immediate and most familiar level; and so, psycholo- 
gically, does the momentary suspension of death (lines 9-12). In the following 
strophe the poet briefly formulates his doctrine of the necessity of suffering: only 
because of the foregoing period of ‘Miihen’ can Peace — the ‘golden fruit’ of line 7 
— now become the most treasured possession of men and be recognized as a divine 
gift. The introduction of Nature (last strophe) is no more incongruous than the 
return to Napoleon; for Nature, too, was already present in the opening triad, 
though in the limited form of the banqueting hall to which the gods were invited 
as guests. As in other poems of these years (cf. especially the conclusion of An die 
Madonna; and Die Titanen) Hélderlin no longer sees Nature idyllically or idealistic- 
ally, but tragically, as threatened by destructive forces which she herself has 
released. Napoleon himself (the “Geist der Natur’ according to the poem Buonaparte 
of 1797) was once an agent of destruction and, in her impatience, Nature had 
fostered ‘das Freche’ and ‘das Wilde’ of the sth strophe, though these are the 
enemies of Nature and of those gods under whose tutelage the new era of ‘Liebe’, 
‘Giite’ and “Gemeingeist’ will come about. Now Nature has acknowledged her 
error and quietly awaits the ‘ripening’ of the beneficent powers. 


POSTSCRIPT 


In November 1954 Friedensfeier was published as the fourth annual publication 
of the Bibliotheca Bodmeriana by W. Kohlhammer Verlag, Stuttgart, with a 
detailed commentary by the editor, Professor Friedrich Beissner. The translator is 
indebted to Professor Beissner’s reading of the text for four corrections made while 
his own was in proof. 

The translator’s reading still differs from Professor Beissner’s in the following 
particulars: 


4th strophe, line 6: semi-colon after “Gebirges’, where Prof. Beissner has a 
comma. 

7th strophe, line 2; semi-colon after ‘Feld’, ditto. 

8th strophe, line 3; ‘bald sind aber Gesang’. Professor Beissner has ‘bald sind 
wir aber Gesang’. The insertion of ‘wir’ serves to clarify the meaning; but 
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its omission by Hélderlin is not inconsistent with his usage, nor does the 
scansion suggest a missing syllable. 

8th strophe, line s; “das zwischen ihm’. Professor Beissner has ‘dass’. Although 
‘dass’ seems to make better sense — as the translation of this passage confirms — 
the translator decided to preserve Hélderlin’s use of the pronoun, for the 
following reasons: “Das’ does not make the passage unintelligible, but merely 
elides one link in the logical chain that connects ‘Zeitbild’ with “Biindniss’; and 
if Hdlderlin had intended the conjunction, he would almost certainly have 
written ‘sei’ instead of ‘ist’ at the end of this sentence. 

gth strophe, line 11; no comma after ‘nicht’. 


As for the very considerable differences of interpretation, only a single matter, 
the identity of the ‘Fiirst des Fests’, can be briefly mentioned here. According to 
Professor Beissner, he is not Napoleon but ‘[jener] in der Ode An die Deutschen 
(v. 24f) herbeigesehnte schépferische, nun schdpferisch gewordene “Genius unsers 
Volks’, der nun endlich ganz erscheint, die lange verborgen gewesene “‘Scele 
des Vaterlands”’ * (p. 39). A full discussion of the evidence for either interpretation 
would require a great deal of space; and it seems likely that this question of identity 
will become the most controversial aspect of Friedensfeier. For those reasons, the 
bare indication of this crucial difference will have to suffice at this point. 


M. H. 
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THE SOURCES OF KLEIST’S PRINZ FRIEDRICH VON HOMBURG 
BY E. G. FURSTENHEIM 


Most readers of Kleist’s Prinz Friedrich von Homburg are probably aware 
that the play has hardly any historical basis. It has often been pointed out 
that the historical prince who took part in the battle of Fehrbellin was at 
the time a married man in his forties and had little in common with the 
youthful hero of the play. He never underwent the harrowing experience 
of being condemned to death, and even the tradition that by attacking 
prematurely and against orders he nearly lost the battle and might have been 
court-martialled but for the elector’s clemency, has long been recognized 
as a patriotic legend, popularized for obvious reasons by Frederick the Great 
in his account of his ancestor's reign. 

Since this legend was widely current in Kleist’s time when it was apparently 
accepted as a historical fact, and had inspired at least one Academy picture,’ 
literary historians have not been very interested in identifying the actual 
sources used by the poet, the more so as this knowledge would not seem to 
contribute much towards understanding the psychological problems in- 
volved. Still, the question was not altogether overlooked. At the beginning 
of the present century a German scholar, P. Hoffmann, made systematic 
inquiries at all libraries which Kleist was known to have — or might have — 
used, in order to find out whether they had kept any records of books 
borrowed by him. Apparently the Sichsische Staatsbibliothek in Dresden 
was the only one which had done so, and Hoffmann was thus able to publish 
a list of six books borrowed by Kleist from that library.» Among these 
books there are two which Kleist took out in the spring of 1809, i.e. shortly 
before writing the Prinz von Homburg. They are: Frederick II, GEuvres 
Posthumes and a Prussian History by an otherwise unknown author, K. H. 
Krause.’ Hoffmann’s discovery was duly noted by interested circles: in 1925 
there was even an exhibition during which the books borrowed by Kleist 
were shown to the public.‘ As far as the Prinz von Homburg was concerned, 
a definite link seemed to have been established between that play and the 
account of the battle of Fehrbellin given by Frederick II. The latter, indeed, 
tells not only the ‘Homburg-legend’, but also the — equally apocryphal — 
story of the equerry Froben who, after changing horses with the elector 
during the battle, was killed riding his master’s conspicuous white mount. 
In a number of books dealing with the Prinz von Homburg, the king’s descrip- 
tion of the battle has therefore been mentioned as the main source of the 
play; one or two authors have even quoted this account in full, in order to 
show how much Kleist owed to the legend and how far he developed the 
story on his own.* 
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The only flaw in this reasoning is the fact that Frederick’s account is con- 
tained in his Mémoires pour servir a 'histoire de Brandebourg (1751), but the book 
borrowed by Kleist was the GEuvres Posthumes which, as the title suggests, 
only contain the works published after the king’s death! It is possible, of 
course, to consider the record of the Dresden borrowings merely as an 
indication of the poet's interest in the Prussian past and in the writings of 
Frederick II, and to assume from this that he obtained the volume concerned 
from some other source — but there is really no reason for making this 
assumption, since the material which Kleist used in his play can equally well 
be found in Krause’s History.* In fact, Krause’s account of the prince’s 
behaviour during the battle and the elector’s reaction tallies exactly with that 
given by Frederick, but in other respects his description is more circum- 
stantial. Whether Krause used Frederick’s account, supplementing it from 
other Histories, or whether both authors drew their information from the 
same common source, is immaterial for our purpose: the important point 
is that if the two accounts are compared there can be no doubt that it was 
Krause and not Frederick who supplied these details for Kleist’s work. Out 
of the ample evidence the following points may be mentioned: Krause uses 
the spelling “Hackelberg’, taken over by Kleist — Frederick has “Hakenberg’; 
it is only Krause who mentions Obrist Hennings, the council of war, the 
starting at dawn, the fact that the elector exposed himself to a veritable 
fusilade (“Kugelregen’) when his companions were about to give way; 
moreover, Krause explains the prince's act ‘aus jugendlicher Hitze und 
Begierde, sich auszuzeichnen’, while Frederick only refers to ‘la vivacité de 
son tempérament’; most decisive of all, Krause’s prince is not only, as the 
last quotation shows, a young man, he also stands to the elector in the relation 
of son to father, for he receives a ‘vaterliche Ermahnung’. Frederick, on the 
other hand, says nothing about the prince’s age or his relationship with the 
elector. From all this it may be taken as established that Krause’s account 
was the main, if not indeed the only, source of Kleist’s knowledge of the 
episode. 

As for the Geuvres Posthumes of Frederick II, it would be difficult to estab- 
lish any direct connection between this work and the Prinz von Homburg.’ 
If Kleist really ordered the book with a view to finding suitable material for 
a historical play, it would seem that at this stage he had not yet chosen the 
battle of Fehrbellin for his subject though he had already made up his mind 
about the type of play he meant to write. (Before that he seems to have 
toyed with the idea of a Jewish theme, since in December 1808 he borrowed 
from the Dresden library the works of Josephus and a book on Jewish Laws!) 
Incidentally, it should be noted that Kleist did not borrow the whole of the 
CEuvres Posthumes (15 vols.), as it would seem from Hoffmann’s list, but only 
volume V, in which the royal author gives an account of his own reign, 
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covering the years 1763-1778.* Possibly Kleist was originally interested in 
some particular incident of that period, and he may have even borrowed 
Krause’s work for the same reason. If he did, he must have been disap- 
pointed, for Krause’s account of those years is extremely scanty. But what- 
ever the poet's original intentions may have been in studying Krause, it 
was a fortunate choice, since this work provided him with the material 
which ultimately took shape in his last and greatest play. 

Indeed, if the theory which will be outlined here is accepted, it will be 
seen that Kleist was indebted to Krause not only for his account of Fehr- 
bellin, but also of another episode which became of equal or even greater 
importance for the play. After all, the Homburg story, as related by Krause 
(and Frederick) provides little more than the background and the starting 
point of the play: since in the legend the prince is immediately forgiven, no 
conflict arises: in other words, just where the drama begins this source runs 
out. It is therefore only natural to look for other possible sources, and 
scholars have, in fact, made a number of interesting suggestions. Apart from 
the two obvious classical parallels — one of which is mentioned in the play 
itself* — they have drawn attention to various incidents of Kleist’s own time’ 
which seem relevant to the play and may well have stimulated the poet’s 
imagination.*? In the circumstances, it is surprising that so far no com- 
mentator appears to have thought of the ‘Kronprinzenaffire’, the conflict 
between King Frederick William I of Prussia and his son, the future Frederick 
the Great, for surely this well-known and highly dramatic episode contains 
not only single elements, but — allowing for certain modifications — prac- 
tically the whole plot of the Prinz von Homburg. 

It is instructive to consider this parallel in some detail. In both cases a 
young prince, a dreamer and lover with the soul of a poet who was later to 
grow into a hero of Prussian history, is accused of insubordination and taken 
before a court martial. Before the court has even met he has been declared 
guilty by the monarch who stands in a close relation to him (in the historic 
episode he is the prince’s father, in the play a ‘father-substitute’). The 
monarch’s action provokes strong protests and pleas for clemency, in par- 
ticular from his own wife and his daughter (in the play: his adopted daughter) 
and from the army. The young man, at first very confident, is imprisoned, 
deeply humiliated and completely shaken by coming face to face with death 
(in one case: his friend’s execution — in the other: his own grave). He 
humbles himself and renounces all his ambitions and his marriage plans. It 
is only after he has convinced the monarch that he has truly learnt his lesson 
that he is reprieved, restored to his honours and receives a bride from the 
monarch’s own hands. 

Naturally at certain points the parallel cannot be maintained, but even 
then the poet’s reasons for deviating, as it were, from the original pattern may 
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be guessed. They are partly dictated by the exigencies of dramatic form: thus 
the period spent in prison is shortened, the prince’s breakdown, the protests 
and pleas, and above all the final reprieve are highly dramatized. There is 
also a marked difference in the character of the prince’s confidant, but Kleist 
could hardly be expected to present a friend modelled upon Katte who might 
have overshadowed the prince himself (the Carlos-Posa relation), the more 
so as he transferred Katte's experience to some extent to his hero (the educa- 
tion of an immature youth through the experience of death).'* Other facts, 
too, had to be altered in order to show the hero in a more favourable light: 
Kleist’s prince is not condemned for ‘cowardice’ like the original crown 
prince, but on the contrary, for an excess of bravery; he receives the bride of 
his own choice and not one repugnant to him, and finally, by accepting 
death of his own free will he turns disgrace into victory — an element 
altogether lacking in the pardon accorded to the crown prince. 

In short, it would be rash to suggest that Prinz Friedrich von Homburg is 
purely a dramatization, under a thin disguise, of the events of 1731. On the 
other hand, it seems reasonable to suppose that the poet had these events in 
mind when writing his play. This assumption is strongly supported by the 
testimony of the only Prussian History which Kleist is known to have con- 
sulted at the relevant time. Krause gives a detailed account of the conflict 
between the king and his heir and evidently tries to do justice to both 
personalities; in fact, he attacks the popular view, apparently held by his- 
torians of his time, which saw in Frederick William merely a barbarian 
autocrat and martinet.'* Katte, on the other hand, is described by Krause as 
‘ein unwiirdiger Gesellschafter seiner Jugend ... Prahlerei und Schwatzhaftig- 
keit verriet den Plan’.‘* This may well account for the somewhat dubious 
role which the prince's friend, Hohenzollern, plays in the Prinz von Homburg. 
It is equally remarkable that Krause attaches great importance to the stand 
made on the prince’s behalf by “die biederen und unerschrockenen Krieger’, 
one of whom (Mosel) offers in a language not unlike that of Kottwitz his 
own life for that of the crown prince: ‘Ich bin ein alter Hund — an mir ist 
nichts verloren.’** It should also be noted that in Krause’s version the prince's 
action was, at least partly, motivated by his desire to marry — a project 
approved by the queen — and that in the eyes of the king who was strongly 
opposed to the plan, the fact aggravated the prince's crime. Hence Frederick 
renounced his intended marriage as a “Beweis seines unbedingten Gehor- 
sams .'* In the same way, his favourite sister Wilhelmine had to give up her 
own marriage plans and agree to a political marriage arranged by the king, 
in order to secure the prince's release. There is no need to dwell on the 
importance of this particular motif in Kleist’s play! To mention one more 
point: Krause relates that, before the outbreak of the actual conflict (but 
precipitating it), the king, informed by some officers, surprised the prince 
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playing the flute, i.e. engaged in a romantic occupation, highly unbecoming 
to a Prussian prince and officer.'’ Is it too fanciful to discover here the germ 
of the first scene of Kleist’s play? 

Bearing all this in mind, it should be possible to suggest a tentative recon- 
struction of the inception of Prinz Friedrich von Homburg. The poet had 
decided to write a patriotic play which might also help him to regain the 
favour of the Court. His thoughts turned first, as they would do almost 
automatically, towards the greatest period in Prussian history, the reign of 
Frederick II, and he considered the possibility of dramatizing some incident 
in the great king’s life. With this end in view he borrowed a volume of 
Frederick’s own writings and, one week later, Krause’s Mein Vaterland unter 
den Hohenzollernschen Regenten (since it may be assumed that the Dresden 
library offered a choice of several Prussian Histories, it is perhaps not without 
significance that Kleist took one which in its very title revealed a patriotic 
and dynastic point of view and thus promised to be of use to his dual pur- 
pose!). Reading Krause’s account of the conflict between Frederick and his 
father, Kleist must have been struck by the dramatic possibilities of this 
episode. Yet he would realize that it was hardly appropriate in view of the 
political situation to write a play dealing with the disgrace of the national 
hero. Obviously, there would be little hope of seeing such a play performed, 
since the events were of too recent a date — Frederick himself had only died 
twenty-three years before! Besides, the reigning king, Frederick William 
Ill, had in a ‘Kabinettsorder’ of 1799 actually admonished the Prussian 
artists to show less interest in Frederick II and had drawn their attention to 
the Great Elector and his period. Quite possibly Kleist had not been aware 
of this order, but at this very moment (January 1809) his friend Adam 
Miiller referred to it in a public lecture and actually defended it.1* Acting 
upon this hint, and working his way backwards, as it were, in Krause’s 
History, Kleist came across the ‘Homburg-legend’. The two stories — the 
threatened but fortunately averted conflict between Frederick William (the 
Great Elector) and Prince Frederick (Hessen-Homburg), and the actual and 
very nearly fatal conflict between another Frederick William (the king) and 
Prince Frederick (the crown prince)!* became fused in the poet’s creative 
imagination and the result was the play Prinz Friedrich von Homburg. 

If our interpretation is correct, the study of this play affords a valuable 
insight into the workings of poetic creation by which two originally quite 
different stories are welded together and enriched by other elements to form 
a new entity. It is a measure of Kleist’s genius that this process has left 
practically no traces. Yet there are certain anomalies in the play which can 
only be fully understood on the basis of this theory. When the prince 
repeatedly addresses the elector as ‘father’ it is clear that this is no mere form 
of speech: in the poet’s mind the two are really father and son. This explains 
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the ambivalent feelings existing between them — the mysterious bond of 
sympathy and understanding disturbed by sudden outbreaks of hostility on 
either side (generally in the form of heavy sarcasm) — as well as their strange 
similarity; it has rightly been said that the two represent the same personality 
at different stages of his development.*® Another point is the otherwise 
inexplicable behaviour of the army. We are expected to believe that a 
loyal and well-disciplined corps of officers openly defies its supreme com- 
mander for the sake of a young general who is arrogant in his behaviour, 
has already lost two skirmishes and is undoubtedly guilty judged by military 
standards! Whilst it seems highly improbable that the army should in this 
way spring to the defence of a mere distant relative of the elector’s (who 
owes his command apparently to this relationship — else there would be no 
need for a Kottwitz), the case is completely altered if the man concerned is 
the monarch’s own son and heir. | 

Here then, and possibly in one or two other respects, the unity and balance 
of the play are somewhat disturbed because the poet was subconsciously pre- 
occupied with the events of 1731. But even if this is not admitted, it can 
hardly be denied that the suggested interpretation helps towards a fuller 
understanding of the play, in particular of the two leading characters. 
Kleist’s Kurftirst appears in a different light if he is seen not only as a poetic 
representation of the Great Elector, but also as a (highly) glorified Frederick 
William I. The despotic side of his character which some commentators 
have tended to obscure, stands out more clearly and one realizes that his 
course of action, ostensibly dictated by reasons of state, is at least partly 
emotional in origin. In the same way, it will influence our choice between 
different possible interpretations of Kleist’s prince if we accept the view that 
he is to some extent a portrait of Frederick the Great (as seen by a patriotic 
Prussian). Just as the historic Frederick’s greatness lay not only in his military 
achievements, but also in his being at the same time the philosopher of 
Sanssouci, the poet and musician — i.e. it arose from developing those sides 
of his nature which his father tried to suppress — thus the prince of the play 
is not only Friedrich, the Prussian, but also Arthur, the romantic.?: (Here, 
of course, we see the ultimate identification with Kleist himself!) The two 
sides of his being which are at first at war with each other are through the 
experience of death integrated into the complete personality who overcomes 
the terror of death and thus deserves to live. 

Finally, interpreted in this light the patriotism of the play acquires a 
deeper significance. If Kleist’s prince is meant to symbolize Prussia, the 
identification gains immensely in force if the hero is not merely a half- 
forgotten landgrave, but at the same time the great Frederick himself. Just 
as Frederick rose through humiliation to greatness, so Prussia — fallen asleep 
on Frederick's laurels(!)— would arise anew from her present calamity. 
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Surely it is only in this sense that the grand finale of the play and its famous 
last line can be fully appreciated. 


NOTES 

1H. Gillow in Westermanns Monatshefte, June 1908, pp. 379-85. 

2 P. Hoffmann in Studien z. vergl. Literaturgeschichte, VII, p. 377. 

3K. H. Krause, Mein Vaterland unter den Hohenzollernschen Regenten, 3 vols. Halle, 1803-05. 

40. Fiebiger, ‘Die Kleistausstellung der Sachsischen Landesbibliothek’, Jahrbuch der Kleistgesellschaft, 
1925-26. 

5 Frederick’s account is reprinted in H. Meyer-Benfey’s Das Drama H. v. Kleists. Gottingen, 1913, vol. 
Il, p. $79 and in E. L. Stahl’s H. v. Kleist’s Dramas, Oxford, 1948, p. 103. It is referred to as Kleist’s 
source by Gillow, Gundolf, Blankennagel, G. M. Barker and others. 

6 K. H. Krause, op. cit., vol. II, pp. 181-4 (see appendix). 

7 Prof. H. Samuel has pointed out (in a letter to the writer) that the name Natalie occurs in volume V. 

8 ©. Fiebiger, op. cit., p. 155. This fact has been confirmed by the present director of the Dresden 
Library to whom I am greatly indebted for his prompt and full replies to my inquiries. He has also 
confirmed that Kleist borrowed the French edition (CEuvres Posthumes, 1788), although, as Fiebiger 
states, it was the German edition (Hinterlassene Werke, 1789) which was shown to the public in the 
Kleist Exhibition of 1925. 

® Prinz Friedrich von Homburg, 2 Akt, 10. Auftritt, lines 39-45. 

10 Kleist himself said the play contained ‘mancherlei Beziehungen’ in a letter to Reimer, dated 21 June 
1811. 

11 E.g. Prince Louis Ferdinand’s behaviour in the battle of Saalfeld, the marriage negotiations between 
the Austrian Court and Napoleon and, above all, the experience of Lieutenant Karl von Francois (who 
was condemned to death by a court martial and was reprieved at the moment of execution) cf. R. 
Samuel, ‘A Source for Heinrich von Kleist’s Prinz Friedrich von Homburg?’ in Modern Language Review, 
January 1938, pp. 52-5 and January 1939, pp. 78-9. 

Professor Samuel who first drew my attention to Krause’s book and to the articles by Hoffmann and 
Fiebiger has given me invaluable advice and encouragement during the present inquiry. 

12 Tt has been suggested by H. Gillow (in his notes to the play in the Bong edition of Kleist’s works) 
that the prince’s words in line 616, ‘. . . wenn ich zehn Leben hitte . . .’, are an echo of Katte’s last 
words, ‘wenn ich zehn Leben zu verlieren hatte, so wiirde ich sie gern darum geben. . .’, as quoted in a 
pamphlet of 1731. Krause does not mention these words, but Kleist may well have consulted other 
records of the affair once his interest had been aroused. 

18 K. H. Krause, op. cit., vol. III, pp. 175-6. 

14 Thid., p. 183. 

16 Tbid., p. 185. 

18 Cf. F. Braig, Heinrich von Kleist, 1925, p. 377. 

19 The fact that in both cases a Friedrich has to face a Friedrich Wilhelm probably does not signify 
very much, in view of the frequency of these names in Prussian history; however, Kleist clearly attached 
some importance to the name Friedrich, since he included it in the title of his play. 

20 F. Gundolf, Heinrich von Kleist, 1922, p. 142. 

21 The name Arthur (which is used only by Hohenzollern) belongs to Kleist’s dreaming hero, not to 
the historical man of action. 


15 Tbid., p. 184. 
1? Tbid., p. 180. 


APPENDIX 


K. H. Krause: Mein Vaterland under den Hohenzollernschen Regenten. 3 Bde. Halle, 
1803-5. Band 2. Seite 181 Zeile 15 — Seite 184 Zeile 17. 


Der Kurfiirst gab dem in Magdeburg zuriickgebliebenen Fussvolk Befehl, 
zu ihm zu stossen, brach aber, ohne es abzuwarten, mit seiner ganzen Reiterei auf, 
um die Vereinigung zweier schwedischen Heere zu verhindern, deren eines zu 
Havelberg, das andere zu Brandenburg stand. Das gelang ihm aber nicht, und 
bei’m Dorfe Hackelberg, eine Stunde von Fehrbellin, standen um zehn Regimenter 
Infanterie, 800 Reiter und eine sehr gute Artillerie 5600 brandenburgischen Reitern 
gegen iiber. 

Der Kriegsrath, den der Kurfiirst zusammenkommen liess, rieth um so mehr, 
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das Fussvolk erst abzuwarten, da die Reiterei durch schnelle und beschwerliche 
Marsche ermiidet ware, und der Feind, dessen linker Fliigel durch einen Morast 
und dessen Riicken durch den Rhinfluss gedeckt sei, eine zu vortheilhafte Stellung 
habe. Der Kurfiirst bestand aber auf einer Schlacht, weil der Feind auf der Flucht 
und in Furcht sei, und weil demselben sein erfahrener General Wrangel fehle. 
Die Tapferkeit seiner Truppen und das Gliick krénte seinen Rath. Der 18te 
Junius war es, an dem die Brandenburger ihren Kriegsruhm auf’s neue erhdhten, 
Der Prinz von Hessenhomburg wurde mit Tages Anbruch vorausgeschickt, den 
Feind zu beobachten und aufzuhalten, jedoch ohne ihn anzugreifen. Er stiess auf 
die schwedischen Vorposten; aus jugendlicher Hitze und aus Begierde, sich 
auszuzeichnen, griff er sie an, und trieb sie siegreich vor sich her bis zur Hauptarmee. 
Aber jetzt riickte diese aus, und der Kurfiirst wurde zum Treffen genéthigt, ehe er 
es wiinschte. Zum Gliick hatte er schon vorher auf einem Sandhiigel eine Batterie 
errichtet, von der er ununterbrochen und mit dem besten Erfolge auf den Feind 
los feuerte. Jetzt stellte er sich an die Spitze seines linken Fliigels, und drangte die 
feindliche Reiterei an das Fussvolk zuriick. Ein schrecklicher Kugelregen empfing 
die brandenburgischen Reiter, aber das Beispiel ihres grossen Anftihrers gab ihnen 
Muth. Der Kurfiirst setzte sich selbst den gréssten Gefahren aus, und blieb auch da, 
als sein treuer Stallmeister Froben, der ihn nicht aus den Augen verliess, an seiner 
Seite durch eine Kugel zerschmettert wurde, ein Muster des Muthes fiir seine 
tapferen Soldaten.* Er schlug den linken Fliigel des Feindes in die Flucht, der rechte 
folgte bald darauf, und der Sieg war entschieden. Mit einem schwachen 
und abgematteten Corps Reiter eine zahlreiche und Sieg gewohnte Infanterie, 
deren Tapferkeit Deutschland, Danemark und Polen furchtbar geworden war, 
anzugreifen und in die Flucht zu schlagen, das musste den Kriegsruhm des Kur- 
fiirsten und seiner Soldaten auf’s festeste begriinden. Aber auch den Ruhm der 
gerechten Anerkennung fremder Verdienste erwarb sich Friedrich Wilhelm auf 
Fehrbellins Feldern. Er liess auf dem Schlachtfeld sein Lager aufschlagen, lobte 
und belohnte 6ffentlich die Tapferkeit seiner braven Soldaten, ernannte den 
Oberstlieutenant Hennings, der sich vorziiglich ausgezeichnet hatte, auf der Stelle 
zum Obersten, erhob ihn in den Adelsstand und nannte ihn Hennings von 
Treffenfeld. Der Prinz Friedrich von Hessenhomburg stand, im Bewusstsein 
seines Dienstfehlers, in einiger Entfernung, und wagte es nicht, seinen Blick zu 
dem streng gerechten Fiirsten aufzuschlagen. Der Kurfiirst winkte ihm liebreich, 
heranzutreten. “Wollte ich,’ redete er ihn an, ‘nach der Strenge der Kriegsgesetze 
mit Ihnen verfahren, so hitten Sie den Tod verdient. Aber Gott bewahre mich, 
dass ich meine Hinde mit dem Blute eines Mannes beflecke, der ein vorziigliches 
Werkzeug meines Sieges war.’ Mit diesen Worten und einer vaterlichen Er- 
mahnung, kiinftig vorsichtiger zu sein, umarmte er ihn und versicherte ihn seiner 
ganzen Achtung und Freundschaft. 


* (Anmerkung Seite 183) Nicht hinlainglich begriindet und von einem Augenzeugen widersprochen 
ist folgende von den meisten Geschichtsschreibern aufgenommene Erzahlung. Der Kurfiirst habe in 
der Schlacht einen Schimmel geritten, auf welchen die Schweden alle ihre Kanonenschiisse gerichtet 
hatten. Froben habe dis bemerkt, aber seinen Herrn vergebens gebeten, sein ausgezeichnetes Pferd mit 
einem andern zu vertauschen; nur erst bei dem Vorgeben, dass das Pferd scheu sei, habe es der Kurfiirst 
mit dem Pferde seines treuen Dieners vertauscht. Kaum habe Froben den Schimmel bestiegen, als er 
durch eine Kanonenkugel niedergestreckt sei. 
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GOETHE’S PANDORA: AN INTERPRETATION 
BY HERBERT LINDENBERGER 


Tue antithesis between the subjective, contemplative man and the practical, 
active one runs through all periods of Goethe's poetry. During Storm and 
Stress we find the figure of Werther set against Albert; in the classical period, 
Egmont contrasted with Oranien, Orest with Pylades, Tasso with Antonio, 
and Wilhelm with Werner; and, later still, Eduard contrasted with the 
Captain. The antithesis is present in what is perhaps its most pronounced 
form in the Pandora fragment, where the sorrowing, introspective figure of 
Epimetheus is contrasted with the more practical-minded one of his brother 
Prometheus. 

The method with which Goethe depicts this antithesis in Pandora differs 
remarkably from that in the other works. In Werther, for instance, the two 
types encounter each other within the framework of a seemingly realistic 
situation, and the irreconcilability of their respective approaches to life only 
gradually makes itself felt upon the reader. Even in the more stylized 
atmosphere of Tasso we watch the antithesis unfold step by step through the 
actions of and conversations about the two characters. Furthermore, of all 
the characters cited from these other works, only the subjective ones remain 
within the centre of Goethe's focus; either they are driven to a tragic resolu- 
tion, or, like Wilhelm, manage to overcome their subjectivism and syn- 
thesize the two approaches within themselves. 

In Pandora both characters hold almost equal sway throughout the com- 
position, and not merely in terms of the poet's focus, but also by means of 
the partitioned stage. Further, instead of our being made aware of the 
brothers’ situation through a gradual development of plot, we witness it 
through the settings in which the two characters appear and in the mono- 
logues with which they represent themselves on first entrance. 

On Prometheus’ side of the stage we are shown a mixture of natural and 
artificially built caverns, some blocked with rock slabs, others with gates and 
lattice-work; Goethe adds the note ‘alles roh und derb’.:. The landscape has 
been tampered with only insofar as it can be of use to Prometheus’ various 
industries. Houses have been built, but they are “ohne alle Symmetrie’.’ 
The panorama is crowned by a forest, which, we may surmise, will provide 
Prometheus with raw materials and can also be cut down for further settle- 
ment. 

Epimetheus’ half of the stage shows usefulness subordinated to what Max 
Morris calls a ‘primitiver Schénheitstrieb’.« We see fruit trees and well- 
ordered gardens as well as a main building whose pillars have been built from 
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tree trunks and which has been decorated with hides and carpets. The back- 
ground is gentle and picturesque compared to the more rugged contours 
on Prometheus’ side of the stage. On the horizon is the sea, which is of little 
practical value to Epimetheus when contrasted with the woods behind 
Prometheus’ property, yet well in keeping with the desire he shows of losing 
himself in the infinite. 

The events whose memory obsesses Epimetheus throughout the play have 
occurred long before the opening. Pandora, endowed with a box containing 
images of the gods — as against the evils she brought in the ancient myth — 
had descended to earth to wed Prometheus, but was rejected by him. Epi- 
metheus, however, received her ‘mit berauschtem Sinn’. She bore him 
two daughters, but at the height of their happiness she suddenly departed 
for the realm of the gods, taking the one child, Elpore, with her, and leaving 
the other, Epimeleia, with him. Since that day he has been unable to recover; 
he bides his time awaiting her return, constantly calling upon Elpore, who 
appears to him in the form of the morning star, to give him hope of being 
reunited with his wife. 

Within the drama we see him enjoying the comfort of night, at which 
time he can nourish himself on his memories without having to share in the 
responsibilities of the present. As Emil Staiger has pointed out, Epimetheus’ 
realm is that of the fancy rather than the imagination;‘ that is, he does not 
have the power to create a durable form for his rich mental experiences, but 
pursues an opposite course, destroying the present — ‘jede Spur vertilgend 
kraft’'ger Gegenwart (4) —to surrender himself to a chaotic flux. His 
opening line — ‘Kindheit und Jugend, allzugliicklich preis’ ich sie’ (1) — 
betrays his yearning for an ideal state of bliss and non-responsibility. He 
builds himself such a state by fancying that “Vergangnes... mischt Zukiinfti- 
gem’ (5) and by failing to distinguish between waking and dreaming. 

Only the surface appearances, not the inner reality, of things enter his 
range of view. Throughout the fragment, for instance, he uses the verbs 
schweben and schwanken to describe what he sees. In the midst of one of his 
early narratives he departs from the formal style of the classic trimeter — the 
norm among the many meters of the fragment — to eulogize, in fast-moving 
four-foot trochees, the wreath that crowned Pandora’s head: 


Jener Kranz, Pandorens Locken 
Eingedriickt von Gétterhinden . . . 
Schwebt mir noch vor Seel’ und Sinnen, 
Schwebt, da sie sich lingst entzogen, 
Wie ein Sternbild iiber mir. (132-8) 


The image he holds in his memory is not a firm one, but constantly sways 
over him; comparing the wreath to a constellation, he causes us to associate 
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it with light being emitted at night from a distance. Yet the image cannot 
hold fast in his mind; almost as soon as he has formed it, it breaks apart: 


Doch er halt nicht mehr zusammen; 
Er zerfliesst, zerfallt und streuet 


Uber alle frischen Fluren 
Reichlich seine Gaben aus. (139-42) 


Slumbering, he dreams of gathering flowers for a new wreath, but he is 
unable to retain his hold on what he has picked: 


Doch mir bleiben Kranz und Strausse 
Nicht beisammen. Alles lést sich .. . 
Pfliickend geh’ ich und verliere 

Das Gepfliickte. Schnell entschwindet’s. 
Rose, brech’ ich deine Schine, 

Lilie, du bist schon dahin! (147-54) 


The result of his dreaming is continual disappointment. Lacking the power 
of imagination necessary to pierce behind surface appearances, he remains a 
slave to the transitory images that flow before him. 

Prometheus stands at an opposite pole from his introspective brother. 
Rather than soliloquize to himself, he exercises his personality upon outward 
forces, that is, the smiths, shepherds, and warriors in his employ. His actions 
are marked by resoluteness, masculine hardness, and complete consciousness 
at any moment of what he is doing. His realm is the day, during which time 
he supervises his hordes as they produce for him; even before sunrise he 
simulates daylight with his torch: 


Der Fackel Flamme, morgendlich dem Stern voran 
In Vaterhanden aufgeschwungen, kiindest du 

Tag vor dem Tage! Géttlich werde du verehrt. 
Denn aller Fleiss, der mannlich schatzenswerteste, 
Ist morgendlich. (155-9) 


No longer the defiant titan of the 1773 fragment, he now controls only a 
small segment of the race to which he gave life. But he does not regret those 
he lost; he addresses the group he saved as follows: 


Euch rettet’ ich, als mein verlorenes Geschlecht 

Bewegtem Rauchgebilde nach, mit trunknem Blick, 

Mit offmem Arn, sich stiirzte, zu erreichen das, 

Was unerreichbar ist und, wiar’s erreichbar auch, 

Nicht niitzt noch frommt; ihr aber seid die Niitzenden. (223-7) 


Finding himself rid of the more subjective, less practical members of the 
race, he can devote all his efforts to the production of useful things. Thus, in 
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exploiting the four elements for manufacture, his smiths cast out what is 
not of immediate value to them; in their opening chorus they sing: 


Stréme du, Luft und Licht, 
Weg mir vom Angesicht! 
Schiirst du das Feuer nicht, 
Bist du nichts wert. 

Strémst du zum Herd herein, 
Sollst du willkommen sein, 
Wie sich’s gehért. (199-205) 


If the smiths put raw materials to use, it is the herdsmen who find uses for 
the products manufactured by the former; for example, the herdsmen com- 
mission swords with which they can cut their reeds, as well as protect their 
herds from wolves. In Prometheus’ world, as we are shown, all efforts are 
directed towards material progress. And for those who might ask what the 
result of this progress is to be, Prometheus supplies an answer while goading 
his forces: 

Denn eurer Nachgebornen Schar, sie nahet schon, 

Gefertigtes begehrend, Seltnem huldigend. (238-9) 


Later he asks for arms to replace the more peaceful implements they have 
been making, for he knows that their unrest will eventually result in war. 
Their practical efforts, then, ultimately lead to destruction, a course that is 
parallel, in a sense, to the negative results of Epimetheus’ dreaming. 

The differences between the brothers are portrayed with striking effect 
in the dialogue held during the second half of the fragment. Each describes 
Pandora at length, Prometheus admiring her appearance as a reflection of 
Hephaistos’ workmanship, Epimetheus admiring it because he remembers his 
former happiness: 


Prom: Des Giirtels Kunst war iiber alles lobenswert. 
Epim: Und diesen Giirtel hab’ ich liebend aufgelést! 
Prom: Dem Drachen, um den Arm geringelt, lernt’ ich ab, 
Wie starr Metall im Schlangenkreise sich dehnt und schliesst. 
Epim: Mit diesen Armen liebevoll umfing sie mich! (627-31) 


Not only does their conversation exhibit their widely differing attitudes 
towards art, but it also serves to make Epimethus re-experience the tragedy 
of Pandora’s departure. After Prometheus tells him, ‘Und leider so auf 
ewig dir entriss sie dich’ (653), Epimetheus breaks into the first of three 
songs expressing his intense grief at his loss. One senses the distance holding 
him away from her through the antitheses in some of the lines of this song: 


Du suchest nach Worten, sie wiirdig zu loben, 
Du willst sie erhéhen; sie wandelt schon oben. 
Vergleich ihr das Beste, du hiltst es fiir schlecht. 
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Sie spricht, du besinnst dich, doch hat sie schon recht. 
Du stemmst dich entgegen; sie gewinnt das Gefecht. 
Du schwankst, ihr zu dienen, und bist schon ihr Knecht. (661-6) 


In the course of the song he loses sight of himself and turns his eye on Pan- 
dora, at least on hér earthly manifestations, in art, nature and music: 


Sie steiget hernieder in tausend Gebilden, 
Sie schwebet auf Wassern, sie schreitet auf Gefilden, 
Nach heiligen Massen erglanzt sie und schallt, (673-5) 


and as he cites these manifestations his mind suddenly pierces behind them 
to describe Pandora’s real function: 


Und einzig veredelt die Form den Gehalt, 
Verleiht ihm, verleiht sich die héchste Gewalkt. 
Mir erschien sie in Jugend-, in Frauengestalt. (676-8) 


This recognition of Pandora as a giver of form to the currents of experience 
in which he has hitherto been caught shows that he has won at least a partial 
victory over these currents. Yet in the final line quoted above, by means of 
the rhyme and the sudden shift back to his own memory, Epimetheus brings 
his tragic experience to the surface with greater force than before. 

In the second song, begun in response to Prometheus’. question, ‘Versinkest 
zur Vergangenheit: (760) Epimetheus continues his lament on an even more 
intense plane: 


Wer von der Schénen zu scheiden verdammt ist, 
Fliche mit abegewendetem Blick! 

Wie er, sie schauend, im tiefsten entflammt ist, 
Zicht sie, ach! reisst sie ihn ewig zuriick. (761-4) 


Despite the extreme pathos we do not feel that Epimetheus’ baring of his 
deepest emotions is out of keeping with the formal style that dominates the 
fragment. In creating this style, described by the Festspiel designation under 
the title and by the stage direction, “Der Schauplatz wird im grossem Stil 
nach Poussinischer Weise gedacht’,* Goethe has achieved what Leo Spitzer, 
in analysing Racine’s style, has called “klassische Dimpfung’ ;’ that is, by such 
devices as the long trimeter line and the stating of impersonal generalities 
(especially in Prometheus’ speeches), Goethe has muted down the emotions 
being expressed, restraining them within set limits; like Poussin, he has suc- 
ceeded in containing nature by form, yet as far as possible attempting not to 
neglect the realities of concrete experience. Thus, in the stanza quoted above, 
the strict dactylic structure acts to reduce the spontaneity of the emotions; 
and the form ‘abegewendetem’ serves not only to preserve the metrical 
pattern, but also, because of its archaic character, to maintain the note of 
high ceremoniousness that marks the whole drama. 
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In the last of his songs Epimetheus again enters a state between dreaming 
and waking, as earlier in the fragment; he tries desperately to catch hold of 
the Pandora image which he fancies before him: 


Wieder versucht sei’s, dich heran, 

Gattin, zu ziehn! Hasch’ ich sie? Bleibt’s 

Wieder, mein Gliick? — Bild nur und Schein! 
Fliichtig entschwebt’s, fliesst und zerrinnt. (809-12) 


Though he has only shortly before recognized the form-giving nature of 
Pandora, he once more has recourse to his store of chaotic images. The short, 
broken lines of his last song, filled with exclamations and questionings, 
threaten, even more than those of the other two, to break through the formal 
style; but we feel a return to the elevated tone of the whole when Prometheus, 
consoling his brother almost like an Antonio, replies: 


Zerrinne nicht, o Bruder, schmerzlich aufgelést! 
Erhabnen Stammes, hoher Jahre sei gedenk! (813-14) 


Epimetheus, like Tasso and the protagonist of the Marienbader Elegie, has 
the gift of turning his sufferings into song. Yet the tragic experience which 
he recapitulates in his songs is only a small part of the whole drama. Just as 
the poet's experience in the Elegie is set into a different perspective by the 
first and last poems of the Trilogie der Leidenschaft, so must that of Epimetheus 
be viewed within the larger framework. 

The figure who gives unity to the whole is Pandora, who, though she 
does not appear in the fragment itself, helps direct the actions of the drama 
towards a central meaning. Her function has already been mentioned in the 
discussion of Epimetheus’ songs. Providing a form for the transitory flow of 
experience, she manifests herself upon earth in nature, art and music; and 
on her return to earth she will institute a “golden age’ of which the reigning 
spirits are named in Goethe's notes as Kunst and Wissenschaft. As a symbol, 
Pandora appears in a number of guises throughout Goethe’s works. On a 
more practical level she is Iphigenie, priestess of Diana and representative of 
the humanitarian ideal. We sense her presence among the muses who help 
the poet overcome the transitoriness of life in “‘Dauer im Wechsel’, written a 
few years before the Pandora fragment. And much later, in the Elegie, we 
find the beloved directly associated with Pandora when the protagonist, his 
world shattered, relates of the gods, ‘Sie priiften mich, verlichen mir Pan- 
doren’ (Elegie, line 135); earlier in the poem the beloved had advised him: 


Drum tu wie ich und schaue, froh verstandig, 
Dem Augenblick ins Auge! . . 


So bist du alles, bist uniiberwindlich, (Elegie, 97-102) 


but he is still unfit to accept her wisdom, and replies: 
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Du hast gut reden, dacht’ ich: zum Geleite 

Gab dir ein Gott die Gunst des Augenblickes, 

Und jeder fiihlt an deiner holden Seite 

Sich augenblicks den Giinstling des Geschickes; 

Mich schreckt der Wink, von dir mich zu entfernen — 
Was hilft es mir, so hohe Weisheit lernen! (103-8) 


Like Epimetheus he is unable to enjoy the ‘Gunst des Augenblickes’, and, as 
a result, must go to his doom in the chaos of transitory things. 

Within the drama Goethe has delineated at least four stages of human 
development, each characterized by a particular attitude towards art, which 
serves as a centre of reference. The lowest level is that of Prometheus’ will- 
less slaves, who, despite their bias for the practical, are capable of appreciating 
good workmanship. As Goethe indicates in his notes, they will greet Pan- 
dora on her return to earth by studying her box: “Wollen das Gefiass schiitzen 
und es allenfalls stiickweis auseinander nehmen, um daran zu lernen.’* But 
even with their interest in workmanship they are incapable of fathoming the 
deeper meanings in art; they remain artisans rather than artists. 

Prometheus’ attitude towards art is scarcely less mechanical, though more 
refined, than that of his workers. He rises above them through his capacity 
as commander and inventor; and as fire-bringer and shaper of men he has 
created the means by which the manufacturing process could be started. In 
his discussion with his brother he prizes Pandora mainly for her outward 
trappings; and his rejection of her as his wife betrays his inability to accept 
or understand her gifts. 

On the third level is Epimetheus, who was able to appreciate and love 
Pandora in her role as symbol of the beautiful. He is an artist as well, as is 
seen not only in the way he has treated the landscape in which he lives, but 
also in his mental processes, which exhibit the traits of a true lyricist. Yet, 
despite his image-making powers, he is unable to find a stable form, as we 
have seen, for the chaos which he creates. 

At the highest level, as reconciliator between the other levels and as herald 
of a new age, stands Pandora. When she first appeared on earth the human 
face was not yet ready to receive her in her most elevated form; the “Gotter- 
bilder’ that issued from her box at the time represented only transitory 
virtues — outward splendour, power, bodily beauty — not the higher virtues 
that she will bring on her return. The crowd that greeted her found the 
images deceptive when they pursued them, and only Epimetheus among 
them recognized that Pandora herself, rather than her gifts, was the more 
worthy goal. Goethe implies through his fable that mankind has first to be 
raised from the materialistic level to the image-making, non-practical one of 
Epimetheus before it can reach a point which reconciles the two. The 
world as Pandora found it on her first trip was what Blake would have 
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called the “fallen world’, where matter has been separated from spirit and 
men see only the part for the whole. Prometheus’ line, ‘Des tat’gen Manns 
Behagen sei Parteilichkeit’ (218), although it refers specifically to the smiths’ 
preference of fire over the other elements, can also be taken as an expression 
of Prometheus’ elevation of the part over the whole. Even Epimetheus, at 
his higher stage of development, is a partisan of the inactive life and thus lacks 
the sense of the whole that only a figure with the “Gunst des Augenblickes’ 
can possess. 

In preparation for Pandora’s return — for the shift from the third to the 
highest stage — the figures of the still unredeemed world must pass through a 
test of suffering. This test is made not directly upon Prometheus and 
Epimetheus, but upon their children, Phileros and Epimeleia, respectively, 
whose luckless encounter makes for what is the only real action in the 
fragment. Phileros, unbeknown to either of the fathers, has fallen in love 
with Epimeleia and has made an appointment with her. When he arrives 
he finds that one of the shepherds has approached her, and, overwhelmed 
with jealousy, he attacks the apparent rival and wounds Epimeleia. Harshly 
berated by his father, Phileros seeks death by jumping into the sea, while 
Epimeleia, hoping to be worthy of her lover’s sacrifice, rushes into a fire 
that has been set by shepherds avenging their fallen comrade. Then Epime- 
theus, stirred to activity for the first time in his life, hurries to save her. 
Prometheus, in turn, wants to send his forces to save his son, but he is stopped 
by Eos, the red morning sky, who informs him that the gods’ will, not his 
own, is to bring about the rescue. 

The two lovers are presented at a stage of development close to that of 
Epimetheus. Thus, when Epimeleia laments, 


Sternenglanz und Mondes Uberschimmer, 
Schattentiefe, Wassersturz und Rauschen 
Sind unendlich, endlich unser Gliick nur, (500-2) 


she shows herself in fealty to the same group of images — shadows and the 
deceptive light of moon and stars — that have served to limit her father’s 
range of vision. She remains enmeshed in her own and Epimetheus suffer- 
ings to the extent that she loses sight of the whole of human experience in 
favour of one part. 

Phileros possesses his father’s talent for action, but, unlike Prometheus, 
knows the lure of the beautiful as it is embodied in Pandora, whose reflection 
he believes he sees in Epimeleia. Yet his mistrust of his beloved and the 
rashness of his actions almost result in tragic consequences. It is only through 
the will of the gods that he is saved, and when, at the end of the fragment, 
he is brought up from the sea to be reunited with Epimeleia, he is described 
as “Bacchusihnlich’ (1030), his impetuous qualities having now been raised 
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to the divine level. The lovers’ attempts at death may be viewed as an 
initiation rite — it has already been compared to the fire and water rite in 
Die Zauberfléte? — during which they enter the protection of that higher 
power which Pandora represents; and in his notes Goethe indicates that they 
are to serve together as the guardian priests of Pandora's temple on earth. 

The dawn of the new age which is the central theme of the drama receives 
visible form through the actual depiction of dawn on the stage. As the play 
begins it is night; soon Prometheus comes with his torch to create a work- 
light for his underlings; then Elpore, the morning star, appears before 
Epimetheus; and finally, after the main dramatic action has been carried out, 
Eos rises from the sea ‘unaufhaltsam . . . sprungweise, midchenartig, [und] 
streut aus voller Hand / Purpurne Blumen’ (951-3). Not only the coming of 
dawn, but also the elaborate stage settings and the depiction of Prometheus’ 
slaves at work show how important the visible element is throughout. This 
element, combined with the elevated style of the poetry, lends the drama a 
certain ritualistic effect. One mark of this effect is the appearance of Elpore, 
who addresses the audience directly, thus giving them a sense of participation 
in the spectacle; with her encouragement of their — as well as Epimetheus’ 
— hopes for Pandora’s return, she works to convince them that the destiny 
of the characters onstage is not independent of their own. This partial 
merging of audience and drama is a characteristic of what Northrop Frye 
calls spectacular as against mimetic, or realistic, drama,!° and what Staiger 
refers to when he separates ‘lyrische Wirkungen’ and “epische Schaustellun- 
gen’ from the more genuinely dramatic ‘pathetische Dichtung’, which, in 
contrast to such a work as Pandora, acts to keep apart ‘die Welt des kiinst- 
lerischen Scheins von der Wirklichkeit’.: Goethe had already broken the 
barrier between audience and stage in masks such as Paldophron und Neoterpe, 
in which the two characters remove the wreaths from their heads and hold 
them before the Duchess Anna Amalie. The spectacular form used by him 
in so many of his works was especially well suited to his didactic purposes, 
which are enhanced by the closeness of audience and actors. 

Had Goethe completed the Pandora fragment, the apocalyptic event of 
Pandora’s return would have made for an even fuller exploitation of the 
visual element than was possible in the earlier portions of the drama. Accord- 
ing to Goethe’s notes, after Phileros, Epimeleia, and Epimetheus have 
promised Pandora their support — and after Prometheus has once again 
rejected her — her box opens to reveal a temple containing the Damonen of 
Kunst and Wissenschaft. The lovers are ordained as priests, Epimetheus is 
made young again, and, in an action reminiscent of the deus ex machina in 
Greek drama, is lifted away from the earthly realm with Pandora. 

Within the completed part of the drama the appearance of Eos is the 
event most closely related in function to what Pandora's appearance on the 
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stage would have been. Like the title character, Eos is a representative of the 
gods and of the feminine qualities in nature. She enters at the moment of 
gravest crisis and, like the heavenly voice at the end of Faust I and the vision 
in Egmont, serves to soften the effect of the preceding events and raise the 
scene of action away from the earthly level. Appropriately enough, it is to 
Prometheus, representative of an outgoing age, that she announces, in the 
fragments final lines, the nature of the incoming order: 


— Merke: 
Was zu wiinschen ist, ihr unten fiihlt es; 
Was zu geben sei, die wissen’s droben. 
Gross beginnet ihr Titanen; aber leiten 
Zu dem ewig Guten, ewig Schénen, 
Ist der G6tter Werk; die lasst gewahren. (1081-6) 
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AN EAST GERMAN NOVELIST: ANNA SEGHERS 
BY R. C. ANDREWS 


In Eastern Germany since the war a red line has been ruled below accepted 
literary valuations and a new account has begun. Literature is no longer to 
be the divine plaything of the leisured classes. Poets, dramatists and novelists 
are no longer to be regarded as specially gifted showmen, competing 
raucously with each other for the public's attention and its purse — and 
obliged for that reason to exhibit their Lilliputians and their bearded women. 
Instead literature has been invested with a pedagogic purpose. One result 
of this is that the past has been and is being reassessed according to the 
Marxist dictum that the mission of literature is to be the protagonist of 
democracy. Thus in the East German literary Pantheon the dust sheets 
have been taken off the busts of those who in the past were numbered 
amongst the revolutionary and progressive forces, such as Birger, Biichner, 
Heine and Borne, and they have been moved into the main gallery. Simi- 
larly the mission of contemporary writers is to assist in this revaluation and 
above all to build up a new myth to fill the vacuum left by the collapse of 
the Nazi myth. The writers of today are to be the midwives of a new social 
conscience, the doctors, architects and teachers of a new social order. 

Among the best known exponents of this so-called ‘socialist realism’ is 
Anna Seghers, a prolific writer whose collected works run so far into eight 
volumes. She belongs to that hierarchy of Communist writers which 
includes the early Malraux, Aragon, Eluard, Brecht, Becher and Wolf. 
Like these she has devoted much of her work to an ‘Abrechnung’ with the 
inter-war years and has helped to drum out in work after work the collective 
guilt of the German people for the rise of Hitler. Her novels perform a 
literary autopsy on the corpse of the Weimar Republic, tracing the growth 
of the Nazi cancer back to the immediate post-war malaise. And if her work 
is not always free of that self-righteous undertone common to this school of 
novelists, it nevertheless rises at its highest level to a generous democratic 
humanism; at its lowest, as in some of the shorter novels, it degenerates into 
party bickerings and the abrasive combativeness of the political manifesto. 
An examination of four of her principal novels (Die Rettung, Das 
Siebte Kreuz, Transit and Die Toten bleiben jung) reveals how this clinical 
diagnosis of the rise and fall of Fascism achieves literary form. 

The ‘phoney peace’ is the theme of Die Rettung, which is set in the years. 
1929 to 1933 — the “Auftakt’ to the Hitler régime. The title is doubly apt. 
It relates firstly to the prelude to the story proper — the entombment of a 
number of miners for eight days in a deep shaft and their long struggle with 
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despair, physical exhaustion and hysteria before they are finally rescued, 
The hero of this dark vigil is an ordinary miner, Bentsch, who succeeds in 
nourishing in all his comrades the faint hope of rescue. He is féted for his 
achievement and becomes the hero of the hour. But the second rescue to 
which the title refers is even harder than the first. For Bentsch finds that he 
has rescued his squad of miners from one tomb to another: from physical 
hazard to the moral and spiritual paralysis of the dole queue, to the long slow 
fever of the slump. In this situation the hero of the underground disaster is 
at a loss, his powers of adaptation and resourcefulness are eaten away by the 
daily frictions of the Labour Exchange and the frustrations of idleness. The 
novel charts the course of this fever from the almost agonizing monotony of 
its day to day symptoms to the sudden final surge to health and hope. 

This likeable central figure, Bentsch, is the German working man, pliable, 
patient, distrustful of Communist pleas for solidarity and resistance, bewil- 
dered but apathetic in face of the uniformed demagogy of the rising Nazi 
movement — a man whose outlook on life has drifted into the cul de sac 
marked “Wait and see’. The sense of drift and vacuity which surrounds and 
pervades him is so oppressive that the reader is almost bored by its depiction. 
Indeed, a few ste ps further and all would have been marsh. But as it is, the 
milieu depiction is a triumph of technique. It is achieved by the relontiats 
piling up of the minutiae of aimlessness; the emptiness of it all is portrayed 
not by underlining but by repetition. And every now and again this drab 
realism flickers up into vivid detail: Bentsch’s wife marking off the day’s 
ration on the loaf; Bentsch counting the stripes on the jacket in front of him 
in the dole queue or going to bed early to save light; welcoming snow as the 
one means of earning money or — ironical symbolism — working at his 
model church, made entirely of match-sticks. This is in fact the authentic 
world of the Gold Rush, where shoe-laces become macaroni. 

In this world of the slump the seven survivors of the pit disaster are just as 
cut off from life as if they were in the shaft. The story of their martyrdom 
above ground is at once the history and the condemnation of the German 
working class of those years. For in the grip of economic necessity these 
seven men gradually weaken; huddled together in the lifeboat marked 
‘Solidarity’, they one by one loosen their hold and jump overboard. The 
unity of the working class breaks down at its hour of trial. The fragmenta- 
tion of a whole class is an indictment and a warning. It is the ‘Leitmotiv 
of Anna Seghers’ early novels. But it is fascinating to see how the author 


has taken this political cliché, the worn out message of a thousand pamphlets, 
and translated it into human concepts. Her realism succeeds because it 
shows us the individual man behind the statistical statement. For Bentsch 
is a fine example of the passive hero, the basically good man battered by a 
malignant fate (in this case capitalist cconomics), who instead of retaining 
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his party loyalty clutches at mental straws of all kinds. And the purpose of 
this book is to unmask such ‘suspect’ qualities as stoicism, patience and 
‘hoping for the best’, for these are the Fifth Column of bourgeois society, 
the traitors who opened the gates to the Nazi legions. This truth is finally 
brought home to Bentsch by Lorenz, the author's most eloquent spokes- 
man, who finally breaks down Bentsch’s isolationism and destroys the 
philosophy of apathy which he had rationalized out of his own situation. 
And the central message of the novel is crystallized at the end in Bentsch’s 
symbolical action of leaving his home to form a cell of resistance against the 
Nazis. The second escape has taken place. 

Das Siebte Kreuz, written during the author's voluntary exile in Russia, 
tells of the escape of seven inmates of a concentration camp. Soon six of 
them are caught and pay with their lives, but the seventh, Georg Heisler, 
manages to reach safety abroad. This escape of one man, in itself insignificant 
against a background of such misery, is yet a victory against the omnipotence 
of tyranny. It is a breach in the fortress and as such a symbol of its ultimate 
fall. 

Through the eyes of this hunted human quarry we see Hitler’s Germany — 
a worm’s-eye view. The action takes place in the Rhineland around Mainz, 
where the author spent her childhood, and it soon becomes clear that for her 
the excesses of Nazi Germany are just the most recent of many trials which 
this pleasant country with its apples and vines has had to bear down the 
centuries. For lined up behind the goose-stepping Nazis are the occupation 
troops of the first World War, the liberation squads of °33 and °48, the 
bishops and squires of the Holy Roman Empire, the monks and knights of 
the Middle Ages, the crusaders and the Roman legions — a long pageant of 
history written in the stonework of the buildings between the Main and the 
Rhine and whose lesson is that Hitlers come and go but the German people 
remain. 

Georg Heisler is a kind of human mine-detector with an uncanny sense 
of danger. For as he lurks in the shadows of city streets, the eternal fugitive, 
he senses whom he can trust and whom he must avoid. And as he is passed on 
from hand to hand, so bit by bit a piece is added to the social background of 
the "thirties. And that is this book’s great achievement, to have caught the 
reflection of Nazi Germany in dozens of small lives. This is no longer the 
Nazism of the newspaper headlines, the putsches and the torchlight proces- 
sions, but Nazism filtered down into those nameless heroes and villains who 
were caught up in the vortex of the movement through which, in the 
author’s phrase, ‘a no-man’s-land was laid between the generations’. This 
concern for the minor characters has left its unmistakable mark on the 
structure of the novels. For whereas the great bourgeois novelists, Dickens 
or Balzac or Thomas Mann, people their world with eccentrics of all kinds 
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who carry on a kind of vaudeville act of their own behind the backs of the 
monumental central figures, with Anna Seghers this relationship is almost 
reversed. Her idealism is not concentrated into one or two dominant 
figures, but diffused over the whole. In fact Georg Heisler is the only 
character in her novels to whom the word hero could really apply, and then 
only in a strictly limited sense. For his escape depends not on his own will- 
power but on the loyalty and self-sacrifice of the Communist resistance 
movement. Hence this painstaking depiction of the background figures, 
each with his own pocket-biography and social pedigree. This mosaic of 
small characters is the central feature of Anna Seghers’ technique as a novelist, 
and such is the warmth of her humanity that the banalities of the everyday 
often acquire a strange lyrical quality like the drab street scenes of Utrillo. 

Not all the sticks with which the Allied information services belaboured 
the German mind during the war could have denounced the Nazi spirit so 
effectively as this one book. For here everything is reduced to the lowest 
human denominator. Here we learn to appreciate the attraction of uniforms, 
fast cars and good food which the Nazis offered to unemployed youths; 
here we understand how refusal to help a fugitive is born of the fear of the 
lodger or the man at the next bench; here we live through the anguish of 
those who are shadowed day in, day out by the Gestapo; here we witness 
again and again that most crucial of all conflicts: whether to risk imprison- 
ment and death by sheltering a fugitive or to slam the door and cower 
behind one’s own neutrality. And as in real life these conflicts are fought out 
between husband and wife, brother and brother, one boy and the rest of his 
school. In this way the fundamental humanity of the Communist ethic 
repeatedly breaks through the superficial excitement of the story. 

Das Siebte Kreuz poses the central human problem in an age of absolut- 
isms: whether to abandon the apparently sinking ship of one’s own idealisms 
and take refuge on the sand-banks of the reigning tyranny (‘the lies so juicy 
and the truth so dry’). Anna Seghers’ whole work is a memorial to those 
tormented creatures who were torn between the insidious alternatives 
offered by the Nazis: bribery or persecution. And these people, presented to 
us with their own environment, family life and job, even with their Rhine- 
land accents, are all patients with the same disease, and their case-histories are 
given us. The genealogy of betrayal, the study of persecution mania, the 
rallies and relapses of the coward with a conscience or the collaborator with 
a grievance, all these are included in the author’s diagnosis of the ills of the 
German people in the ‘thirties. And all her idealism is borne by Georg 
Heisler, the personification of German resistance, whose escape is a vindica- 
tion of the Communist thesis: Fascism is tyranny — there is only one way 
out. 

Transit is a satire of bureaucracy with such lightness of touch that one does 
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not smart from the sting of it, as one often does with Heinrich Mann, 
Brecht or Becher. This is a genial, playful impromptu, a story, one feels, 
which might just as easily have appeared in Paris or London. The setting is 
Marseilles in unoccupied France in 1940: a haven for all the refugees of 
Europe. But bureaucracy feeds on human misery, and all these refugees 
struggling for visas of all kinds turn Marseilles into a frenzied whirligig on 
which men rush from consulate to travel-agency, from travel-agency to 
harbour, from harbour to the préfecture and from the préfecture back to the 
consulate. Here every consul is a dictator, every clerk with a rubber stamp 
isa judge with power to condemn and power to reprieve. This distortion of 
human values, this denial of human rights, this official coquetry with men’s 
hopes and fears — all this has been made real and convincing in the simplest 
manner possible: merely by following the efforts of a number of refugees to 
get away from France — and the efforts of one man to stay. The whole book 
is an apotheosis of frustration, a study in vicious circles — concentric vicious 
circles — for here the dominant social pattern is the maze. Transit is a tragi- 
comic riot of form-filling, queueing, wire-pulling, booking and cancelling 
of passages. Life is reduced to its absurdest level, for it is seen to depend no 
longer on light, air and food, but on the simultaneous possession of a number 
of scraps of paper: permis de séjour, pass, visa de sortie, transit visa, steamer- 
ticket and so on, all signed and countersigned and all expiring at different 
dates, so that any delay in the arrival of one renders all the others invalid. 
Thus the desperate haste of these few characters who cross and recross the 
Cannebiére, the Belsunce and the other familiar streets of Marseilles is a 
leaden-footed haste. Bureaucratic man as parasite can rarely have been 
exposed with such gusto, for Anna Seghers seems to revel in this uncovering 
of layer after layer of paper torment. 

Underneath all the surface movement the author sees the eternal rhythm 
of a great seaport. Asin Das Siebte Kreuz her gaze is integral, cyclic, for she 
traces the maritime bustle and the chatter of the dock-workers back through 
the ages to the Romans and Phoenicians, seeing the pizza-baker as a timeless 
figure, a symbol of all those who have outlived the wars and conflagrations 
of history. Humanity is the common denominator of all these novels and 
together they form a massive memorial bearing the inscription “To the 
unknown Man’. Nor does one feel that the inscription should be “To the 
unknown Proletarian’. It is in fact the great merit of Anna Seghers that 
whilst her spokesmen are all fired with the crusading fervour of the Com- 
munist Party, the elementary and elemental humanism of the Communist 
creed is divested here of the choleric dogmatism which so often disfigures it. 
In other words, the course of the novel is not continually being interrupted 
whilst volleys of hatred are discharged against those tiresome ogres, Capital- 
ism, Imperialism and the Bourgeoisie. The reader is not continually re- 
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minded that he is on the wrong side of the barricade. Instead the polemics 
are immanent in the situation; the satire in Transit for example disengages 
itself from the bureaucratic moto perpetuo as naturally as the rhythm from a 
bolero. This may well be counted a fault by party pundits who demand 
that literature should yield up its message as a hoarding its slogans, but more 
generous readers will applaud a novelist who refrains from daubing the 
public conscience in capital letters. 

Die Toten bleiben jung, written in Mexico between 1944 and 1947, is 
claimed by many to be the author's best novel. Once again we are taken 
back to the Germany of the inter-war years — indeed, this book charts the 
moral and political desert which stretched from the collapse of 1918 to that 
of 1945. The mob of historical incident which invaded the headlines of the 
world’s press in those years forms here the backcloth against which the 
characters move. The murder of Liebknecht, Rosa Luxemburg, Erzberger 
and Rathenau, the inflation, the genesis of the N.S.D.A.P., Hindenburg as 
President, 1933 and all that came after — the effect of these historical processes 
on the minds and hearts of the German people is the theme of this novel. 

The book takes its title from the absent central character, a young soldier 
of the first war who takes part in the Spartacus rising and is summarily 
shot. But he lives on in the memory of his unmarried wife, in his son 
Hans and in the consciences of his murderers; and when finally his son is 
shot by the S.S. on the Eastern front, the link is preserved by the birth of the 
latter's own son. This attempt by the author to show the survival value of 
idealism in a time of moral anarchy relies for its effect almost entirely on the 
young mother, Marie. She it is who holds together the strands of human 
interest which are continually tugging away from the centre to the peri- 
phery. For as so often in Tendenzliteratur, in the fight for the reader's interest 
the angels are worsted by the demons. Except for Marie and to a lesser 
extent her son Hans, the Communist resisters are shadowy figures whose 
clandestine meetings, café whisperings and slogan-scribblings fail to conceal 
their frailty as characters. They are as unreal as the coloured flags marking 
out an imagined battle-line on a map. 

Though the industrialists and militarists are here shown to have been 
Hitler’s main sponsors, it is clear that the author regards the split in the 
working-class as the final weight in the balance. The narcotic effect on 
working-class life of Nazi propaganda is most clearly shown in the block of 
tenement flats in Berlin in which Marie lives. The transformation from the 
perky days of the Spartacus rising and the general strike to the passivity 
imposed by the cudgels of the S.A. conceals the defections and desertions of 
men whose resistance had been undermined by the wasting-diseases of 
unemployment. Again and again in her novels Anna Seghers shows how 
the Nazis used food, uniforms and warmth to win over the bodies of their 
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victims, doping them with the satisfaction of elementary human needs and 
then enlarging this bridgehead to envelop the whole personality. 

This book will surely become a handbook of the ‘thirties for historians 
of the future. For as a literary transformation of intractable and often 
hackneyed material it isa remarkable achievement. Perhaps most convincing 
is the way the author has presented the Nazi case at its most plausible. She 
has not fallen into the trap of lampooning the German people for being 
gullible enough to fall for a monstrous confidence-trick. Instead she shows 
how in certain conditions Fascism is an inevitable growth. This is especially 
true of the unpolitical ‘good Germans’. Thus the Junker families in the 
Baltic states are blind to the imperialism lurking beneath their patrician 
benevolence; the death of Lenore von Lieven, clutching her son in the 
blizzard, is moving but inevitable — it is the end of an epoch. The wealthy 
Prussian élite of Potsdam, living in political vacuity behind a facade of good 
taste and breeding, is blind to the menace of Nazi philosophy; Fritz von 
Wenzlow, a fundamentally good German who represents here the hollow- 
ness of the Prussian veneration of an amoral sense of duty, escapes by suicide 
irom the twilight of his false gods, whilst the figurehead of the family, 
Tante Amalie, the embodiment of Prussianism, dies ironically from a fall 
whilst polishing her stairs during the last days of Berlin, keeping up appear- 
ances to the end. Less equivocally attacked are the Rhineland industrialists 
who dress up their political aims in the fancy-dress of commercial competi- 
tion and at the collapse of Germany send off their representatives to Stock- 
holm to take up once again, as in 1918, their contacts with the freemasonry 
of wealth. 

The condemnation of the bourgeoisie and nobility goes even deeper. 
Outwardly their fall is depicted as inevitable, for they are shown as alien 
creatures left stranded by the ebb of the Nazi tide. But inwardly, too, the 
rottenness of these social strata has been exposed. For with them marriage 
and family life have become a feud; even the staunchest loyalties are only 
skin-deep and tear at the slightest provocation (the death of von Klemm, 
killed by his ‘getreue Eckart’, Becher, is the most striking example). Petty 
tivalries and empty pursuits make up the pattern of their lives. Power 1s 
their only god and the glamour of the past their only inspiration. All social 
sense and moral purpose are lacking. In striking contrast is the solidarity of 
the progressive forces — the tiny germ-cell of hope in an age of despair. 
Hunted and harried though they be, this handful of resisters with their eyes 
fixed always on the horizon, flit through the pages of this book picked out 
by the spot-light of the author’s idealism. Hence the idyllic atmosphere of 
the Communist youth-meetings, over-sentimentalized against the squalid 
background, and the timeless protest of the women in the air-raids, standing 
resolute amid the rubble like so many living war-memorials. 
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The indictment of a people’s conscience in its representative elements is 
what gives this book its monumental sweep. The mesh of incriminating 
evidence is drawn so tight that no devil’s advocate could slip through. The 
novel is a mammoth dossier, for even the most casual characters and inci- 
dents take their turn in the witness-box: the priest who finds Bible-texts to 
justify the Nazi creed — and another who is sent to a concentration camp for 
spreading subversive literature (the Bible); the Gauleiter’s house, so luxur- 
iously furnished that it is mistaken for a Jews during the pogroms; the 
schoolmaster teaching Aryan race-theory — and another who is dismissed 
for not doing so; the bullet in the back of the suspect soldier; the eyes of 
Russian peasants scanning the skies for the snows which will entomb the 
invaders. The roots of the author’s realism stretch wide and deep, holding 
in their clutch the perverted way of life of a whole nation. 

Judged purely as a novel and not as a historical panorama, Die Toten 
bleiben jung must rank lower than Das Siebte Kreuz. For in spite of all the 
passive heroism of Marie and the martyrdom of her son, the story lacks 
focus. The rustling of old newspapers distracts from the central human 
interest. The weight of historical material is too great for the emotional and 
narrative props to bear. Thus the characters are dwarfed by the massive 
scaffolding of events. Many conversations and letters for example serve as so 
many rag-bags into which the author can stuff still more facts (the Chinese 
civil war, the Reichstag fire trial and the bomb plot are all dragged in by 
the hair in this way). The final war scenes and air-raids are vividly por- 
trayed, but briefly and breathlessly; this is a pity, because they outweigh in 
interest the long ideological uphill approach to them. It was no doubt the 
author's intention to portray the German nation as a kind of sorcerer’s 
apprentice overwhelmed by the spirits it had summoned up, but perpetual 
battering by waves of historical incident and political conflict blunts the 
reader's awareness. For none of the characters in this novel can enlist our 
interest as did Georg Heisler, and the fate of a nation is too massive and 
diffuse a thing to provide an artistically convincing substitute. 

In an age when political literature tends to borrow its effects from the 
placard, it is disarming to read this unimpassioned narrative where hysteria 
finds no place. Anna Seghers is not concerned here to burlesque, to dress up 
guys in jack-boots and swastikas. The mood of the book is that of the law 
court, for all the evidence is sifted and sorted and the indictment presented in 
damning completeness. Her satire always stops well short of the guffaw. 
Moreover, the tendency of political novelists to rub salt into the wounds 
they have inflicted on their victims is here eschewed. Because of this the 
novel seems flat compared with the strident grotesqueness of Heinrich 
Mann’s Untertan or the cartoon-like characterization of Becher’s Abschied, 
both of which deal with related themes. It is the contrast between the 
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deliberate, persuasive realism of the historical documentary and the pro- 
vocative theatrical representation of an idea. And the faults of both methods 
derive from their parentage: on the one hand the faults of the scholar -- 
over-elaboration through the attempt to impose some order on the confetti 
of historical incident; on the other the histrionic tendency which leads to 
staginess and over-acting. 

It is not easy to assess Anna Seghers’ stature as a novelist without becoming 
involved in the cultural and political wrangle between East and West 
which so bedevils the German literary scene, but as an exponent of the Marx- 
ist theory of art she must rank high among present-day writers. Moreover, 
her fundamentally non-intellectual approach, her avoidance of all over- 
writing and her achievements as chronicler of the German resistance must 
assure for her a wide measure of popular appeal. Her style is disarmingly 
un-German, even down to her sentence-construction. Her sentences rarely 
extend beyond a line or two and the reader is spared the labyrinthine 
constructions so characteristic of German prose. Her homespun narrative 
bears in fact no relation to the pompous Professorenroman, the literary grave- 
yard of so much historical narrative in Germany. Nor are her novels built 
up on a framework of theory with the characters imprisoned in ideological 
strait-jackets. Instead the ideas crystallize out of the story. For with all her 
care for historical accuracy and with all her championing of the Communist 
myth, these are not the qualities which most distinguish her work. Rather 
is it her presentation of German working-class families in a fateful period of 
history. The authenticity and poetry of her human scenes in mine and 
factory, field and home, derive from a double source: from her womanhood 
and her ideology. These two parallel lines of her art meet in the infinity 
of the Marxists— the proletariat. Her elemental femininity, however, 
is so completely unsentimentalized that a paradox results, for here is a 
woman novelist depicting an essentially masculine world. For few other 
novelists of this century can have presented so convincingly not only the 
man’s world (mine, dole queue, conveyor belt, front line, concentration 
camp) but also his mental state (the fugitive, the S.A. bully, the Nazi spy, 
the chronic unemployed, the camp commandant). The brutalities and 
crudities of a bestial era disfigure the pages of these novels as they disfigured 
the inter-war years. Anna Seghers as prosecuting counsel has assembled all 
the evidence as a reminder to the living and a warning to posterity. Whether 
the slenderness of their plots can save some of her novels from becoming 
teference books is an open question. But as long as the division of Germany 
lasts, then Anna Seghers will remain one of the most challenging and 
probably the most human of the writers of the German Democratic 


Republic. 





HOFMANNSTHAL’S LIBRETTI 


BY UrsuLA SCHARF 


Tue history of opera is an account of the rivalry and struggle for supremacy 
between the two artistic media of which it is created. Sometimes the music 
would dominate and force the libretto to comply with all its demands: at 
others an attempt would be made to restore the libretto to its rightful place 
as an equal of the music. Yet even those who were most closely associated 
with the reform of the libretto, Apostolo Zeno for instance, or Gluck’s 
collaborator Calzabigi, seldom found recognition as writers, while estab- 
lished dramatists were usually unwilling to enter into partnership with music. 

In the case of Goethe the tables were turned. He wrote a number of 
libretti but was unable to find any composer of the first rank with whom to 
collaborate. Today the three settings of Claudine von Villa Bella are for- 
gotten, although this libretto, which accepts operatic conventions, is superior 
to the texts underlying operas by more famous composers. Of all Goethe’s 
works it was Faust which, conceived as a drama and least in need of continu- 
ous music to underline the intricacy of its verbal texture, was reduced to 
dwarfish and trivial proportions and served as the basis for a large number of 
operas. 

The conflict was resolved for a time by Wagner, who was his own librettist. 
For his themes he took well-known mythological subjects, the usual rhymes 
and jingling verses were replaced by alliteration and antithesis; further, he 
made use of symbolism with which his musical Leitmotive stood in intimate 
relationship. Yet his attempt to resurrect the libretto from its humble place 
in the literary scale ended, as it had begun, in his own person. His followers, 
who had less literary ability, contented themselves with copying the mere 
externals of his musical technique. 

The close collaboration of Strauss and Hofmannsthal, extending over more 
than twenty years and resulting in six operas, was therefore of special signi- 
ficance, as they themselves realized. For Hofmannsthal there was of course 
a certain danger in such a partnership, due to the differences between drama 
and libretto. Many have tried to distinguish between them and to define the 
characteristics of a libretto. Thus the ‘author of a recent History of Opera’ 
requires the characters in a libretto to be sketchy and the plot to be mainly 
episodic, providing material and room for vocal and stage effects which 
contribute nothing to its development. Another* stresses the dangers of 
interludes and spectacles retarding the dramatic action which should be 
varied and exciting. He is also one of the few to observe that the libretto has 
the same structural basis as the drama and that it may not consist of a series 
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of formless passages. A third* assigns to music the triple rdle of structural 
foundation, psychological motivation and the creation of atmosphere, so that 
it is hard to see what is left to the libretto. Yet it is surely impossible to 
attribute separate functions to words and music in opera: to assert, for 
instance, that the libretto provides a plot which the music then moulds into 
a formal whole, or to restrict the psychological motivation of the characters 
to either the one or the other. In so complex an art form as opera, both 
theme and structure must result from the interweaving of words with music. 
For this reason, as Strauss and Hofmannsthal realized, a libretto could not be 
supplied ready-made to the composer for the addition of music. Their 
correspondence shows that the development of both was simultaneous, and 
the completion of each achieved only when the opera as a whole was a 
finished product. There are innumerable examples in the correspondence of 
modifications and alterations put forward by both partners, some of which 
were later incorporated, while others remained merely suggestions. In 
every case the single idea was judged by its effect within the whole: never 
was it carried out for its own sake alone, or in adherence to some rigid plan. 

The theoretical questions underlying opera as an art form were given 
artistic expression by Strauss in his last opera Capriccio. Its theme — the 
relative importance of words and music, symbolized by the love of Poet 
and Composer for the Countess — is both the subject of the opera and the 
material out of which it is created. It is presented in many guises: in the opera 
taken as a whole, in the setting to music of a sonnet by Ronsard and in the 
long discussion about opera. Here Poet and Composer put forward their 
own views and are confronted by the Producer, who believes the unity of 
opera to depend ultimately upon himself, or the Count, who considers it to 
be an absurdity. The sonnet illustrates the same problem, taking a smaller 
unit as basis. It is first spoken by the Poet as a love poem and then set to 
music by the Composer. It is significant that the sonnet is the only passage 
actually spoken in the opera, for Strauss evidently considered it important 
that it should first be understood as poetry before being allied with music. 
A sonnet, because of its strict form, does not lend itself easily to musical 
treatment if the music is to penetrate and blend with its close structure and 
is not content merely to underline the sentiments expressed. Strauss, how- 
ever, succeeds admirably in his transformation of the sonnet: a glance at the 
music reveals that it does not slavishly follow the pattern of the lines, but 
constructs a new and equally close pattern around them. True: the balance 
is altered, the rhyme-scheme interrupted and the length of words made 
dependent on sustained notes. The sonnet has now taken on a new identity: 
words and music combine to form a new organic whole in which they are 
inseparable, each inextricably linked to the other. 

On many occasions during the course of Capriccio there are echoes of the 
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Hofmannsthal-Strauss correspondence, and it frequently seems as if the 
operas were the embodiment of theories originally put forward in the letters, 
Yet — however interesting Capriccio may be from a theoretical point of view, 
however beautiful some of its melodies and the subtlety with which the 
rdles of the characters are made to correspond with the subject under dis- 
cussion, however charming the question mark on which it ends by its refusal 
to give preference to either of the rival claimants — the opera as a whole is not 
completely satisfying. For in spite of Strauss’s attempt to give the words 
their full due by means of careful orchestration and the reduction of duets 
and ensembles to a minimum, the libretto itself is not sufficiently rounded 
artistically to maintain so prominent a position. It is a musical disputation 
rather than an opera. 

Capriccio was not the first opera in which Strauss had tried to give shape 
to certain ideas on his own art: he had already done so, together with Hof- 
mannsthal, in the Prologue to Ariadne auf Naxos. The underlying themes 
of the two works are very similar in many respects; the scoring of the Pro- 
logue, like that of Capriccio, was intended to make the words clearly under- 
stood, even to the extent of giving the Haushofmeister, who, like the Count, 
represents the attitude of the layman towards opera, a speaking part. Music- 
ally too there are certain resemblances between them: thus the setting of the 
sonnet, described above, has its counterpart in the sudden inspiration of 
the Composer (the aria “Du Venussohn’). Both are given added significance 
by means of melodic treatment within a setting of predominating recitative, 
and are used as Leitmotive in their respective works. Yet Ariadne is not con- 
cerned with opera alone. The mingling of opera seria and opera buffa is not 
discussed only for its own sake, but is symbolic of a larger issue: the union of 
two styles, the interweaving of two different worlds. Stylistically the failure 
of the characters to understand each other is underlined by their language, the 
long, drawn-out sentences of the Composer contrasting with the jerky 
rhythms of Zerbinetta, or the varying uses by different characters of such 
central images as “Welt’ or ‘Spiel’. This again is mirrored in the musical set- 
ings of their speeches, in the type of melody and harmony given to each 

roup. Whereas the characters in Capriccio have little interest in themselves, 
~~ primarily the representatives of certain attitudes, those in Ariadne, 
though types, have nevertheless distinct personalities of their own, particularly 
the Composer who embodies the dichotomies and conflicts of the people and 
styles around him. 

Most of the characteristics of Hofmannsthal’s libretti are found already in 
Elektra, the only opera in this collaboration based on an existing drama by 
Hofmannsthal, which he adapted in accordance with the new form for which 
it was intended. An examination of those passages in the drama which were 
omitted in the libretto yields fruitful material. Thus lines which have a 
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particular structural function are omitted when this construction is close and 
episodic, but not when it affects the broader and more general outline of the 
work. Lengthy dialogues are shortened, and at one point the dramatic 
tension arising from unfinished sentence and reiteration in the drama is, in 
the libretto, cut down to one secretive communication, leaving the music to 
do the rest. The function of the music is not solely to create an atmosphere 
or to illustrate the events upon the stage, although it occasionally does so, as 
in the accompanying figure to the appearance of sacrificial animals and the 
entry of Klytemnestra: with such passages the music is reduced to the réle of 
stage property or ‘noises off’, and illustrations of this kind do no more than to 
provide effective episodes in the score. The true union of words and music, 
on the other hand, is revealed more clearly by the omission of a passage 
which, in the drama, is of extreme importance: Elektra’s assertion that she is 
the cause of her mother’s dreams: 


Ich hab’ ihn ihr geschickt. Aus meiner Brust 
Hab’ ich den Traum auf sie geschickt. 


This remark is confirmed by an earlier identification of Elektra with ‘Dimon’ 
in the opening scene, and a later remark by Klytemnestra that her dreams are 
the work of some demon. In the drama the lines quoted above establish the 
relationship between Elektra and Klytemnestra and, at the same time, are one 
of the focal points in the central imagistic pattern of the play which includes 
‘Traum’ and ‘Damon’. In the opera the lines are replaced by a musical motif 
symbolizing Elektra’s hate. 

It is easily apparent that there is a close stylistic relationship between the 
use of Leitmotive by Strauss and that of key-words and recurrent images by 
Hofmannsthal. These, however, must be distinguished from other types of 
recurring figures such as the verbal echo or repetition, the cause of so many 
absurdities in the average libretto. The musical treatment of repetition in 
these operas varies considerably. Where there is direct repetition in the 
immediate echoing of one character’s words by another, the text is often 
misleading by giving the impression that two speeches follow each other in 
time whereas, in fact, they are sung simultaneously. Elsewhere repetition is 
used to provide a structural basis for the development of a musical idea; 
indeed, it has been observed that there are instances where the composer has 
deliberately repeated a phrase which did not originally recur in the text. 
Verbal echoes are by nature episodic, but they have more than a structural 
function and are often used for characterization. An interesting illustration 
of the differences between repetition and verbal echo and their musical 
setting may be seen in Barak’s market-song in Die Frau ohne Schatten: 


Trag’ ich die Ware selber zum Markt 
Spar’ ich den Esel, der sie mir schleppt. 
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The first two occurrences of this song, sung by Barak as he leaves and then 
reappears on the stage, are exactly the same. The song sheds certain light on 
his character and its repetition does nothing to alter this impression. Formally, 
however, it provides a framework for the first temptation of the Farberin and 
a demonstration of the Amme’s magic arts. Thus, when Barak returns sing- 
ing the same song, he himself has not changed, but events of great signific- 
ance have taken place during his absence. Musically too the melody is the 
same, although the accompaniment and time vary. Later the market-song is 
found again, divided between Barak and his wife and in an altered form: 


Barak: Mich schlafert sehr. Ich muss hier liegen Frau. 

Zu Abend — dann — trag’ ich — die Ware zu Markt. 
Frau: Und sparst den Esel, der sie dir schleppt! 

Sparst den Esel, der dir sie schleppt! 


This is no longer repetition but a verbal echo. Both the actual words and 
their tone have undergone some change. The dashes in Barak’s speech are 
important, so different are they from his former sprightly and cheerful 
manner; his wife’s mocking and distorted version of the second line gives 
further indication of the relationship between them. In the musical setting, 
the first line of the song is sung by Barak to the same tune, abbreviated, it is 
true, and with rests giving the effect of dashes, but fundamentally the same, 
while his wife gives her mocking reply with a tune totally unrelated to the 
original song, and with only an echo persisting in the orchestra. 

Key-words are a characteristic feature of Hofmannsthal’s style as a whole, 
though in the libretti their place is frequently taken by a group of interrelated 
images. These play an important part both structurally and in underlining 
the fundamental theme of the play or stressing character relationships. It is 
the use of this technique, taken over from his work as a dramatist, which 
contributes largely towards giving Hofmannsthal’s libretti a literary value 
not possessed by other operatic texts. Strauss was evidently aware that his 
own Leitmotive thus had their counterpart in the libretti: his settings reveal 
that he recognized the inherent importance of certain words or phrases and 
strove to give them prominence, even amid the most intricate orchestral 
texture. Key-words and images therefore are distinguished not so much by 
being linked to a specific musical theme, as by the way in which they are 
treated so as to give greater audibility to the words. Indeed, it must be 
emphasized that musical Leitmotive will rarely correspond exactly to key- 
words or subsidiary themes to verbal echoes and repetitions. For an im- 
portant characteristic of both key-word and Leitmotif is that they must be 
capable of growth and development. They may therefore be related, as often 
happens, but not linked together on each occasion to produce a similar 
emotional situation. Hence it is significant, for instance, that there is only one 
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musical theme, the Kindermotif, common to both worlds in Die Frau ohne 
Schatten, whereas the libretto uses several images to forge a relationship 
between them. 

A number of these occur in the spoken passage in the third act of this opera: 
the use of spoken passages was a device which Strauss adopted several times, 
notably in the role of the Haushofmeister in the Ariadne-prologue and at 
the end of Arabella. The reasons for this, however, vary. In Ariadne, where 
the orchestration and setting of the words already tend towards greater 
audibility, the rdle of the Haushofmeister serves not only to state quite clearly 
the proposed blending of two styles around which the whole Prologue 
revolves, but also to provide a comic element. The spoken passage in Ara- 
bella occurs at a moment of extreme dramatic tension, yet here the union of 
words and music is rather different in so far as their development was not 
simultaneous, since the libretto was completed by Hofmannsthal shortly 
before his death and set to music by Strauss without further alteration. In 
Die Frau ohne Schatten, the spoken passage is intended to indicate the con- 
flict within the Kaiserin before she makes the decision to renounce the 
shadow. The construction of the speech, taken as a unit in itself, is more 
tightly woven than is usual in the libretti, even to the extent of containing a 
close chiastic figure which gives the essence of the conflict: 


Mein Geschick/seine Schuld! 
Meine Schuld /sein Geschick! 


Yet in spite of such specifically dramatic elements, Strauss found difficulty in 
setting this act to music because of its inherent musicality. A text which is in 
itself musical, by means of formal relationships, the creation of atmosphere 
or the choice and manipulation of words and sounds, leaves but little room 
for musical expansion. It was for this reason that a scene of such poetic 
intensity as the feast of the Unborn in the story Die Frau ohne Schatten could 
find no place in the libretto. It is significant that Die Aegyptische Helena, 
whose libretto is governed to a larger extent by musical criteria than any of 
the others, is also the least satisfying both as an opera and as a libretto. Der 
Rosenkavalier, on the other hand, which has long been acclaimed as the most 
successful of their six operas, reads almost like a drama in its own right. In- 
deed, with the exception of a few operatic devices, it is, in many ways, 
stylistically more akin to its contemporary comedy, Cristinas Heimreise, 
than to its contemporary libretto, the opera Ariadne. 

The difference, then, is between a text which is essentially musical in itself 
and one which demands fusion with music for its fulfilment: Der Rosen- 
kavalier, however enjoyable as a libretto, is nevertheless unthinkable without 
its music. Hofmannsthal’s contribution to opera thus lay in the creation of 
works which did more than provide music with a backcloth and figures: it is 
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the value of these works as a literary genre to which his distinction as 
librettist is owed. Even the established tricks of the trade, such as repetition, 
which had hitherto been purely mechanical devices, became in his hands an 
organic part of the literary structure. The idea of a Gesamtkunstwerk, first put 
forward by Wagner, resulted with Strauss and Hofmannsthal in a series of 
operas arising from the intimate alliance of words and music on equal terms. 
Their achievement is best summed up in Hofmannsthal’s own words in the 
‘Ungeschriebenes Nachwort zum Rosenkavalier’: 


Ein Werk ist ein Ganzes und auch zweier Menschen Werk kann ein Ganzes 
werden. 


NoTEs 
* Donald J. Grout, A Short History of Opera, O.U.P., 1947, pp. 6-8. 
* Edgar Istel, Das Libretto, Berlin, 1914. 
* Karl-Joachim Kriiger, Hugo von Hofmannsthal und Richard Strauss, Berlin, 1935, pp. 94-6. 
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VON DER LUST UND DER FAHIGKEIT ZUR VERWANDLUNG. 
REINHARDTS REDE UBER DEN SCHAUSPIELER 


VON WALTER A. BERENDSOHN 


Heinz Herop hat im Rowohlt-Verlag in Hamburg 1953 das Bildnis eines 
Theatermannes herausgegeben, in dem er die grosse Leistung Max Rein- 
hardts, die wir alle erlebt haben, in journalistischer Zusammenfassung kurz 
darstellt. Beitrige von Maximilian Harden, Hugo von Hofmannsthal, 
Helene von Nostitz, u.a., aus anderen Publikationen geholt, und zwei von 
Max Reinhardt selbst, sein Brief an die Machthaber im Dritten Reich, die ihn 
aus seiner Lebensarbeit vertrieben, und eine Rede iiber den Schauspieler, 
geben dem Biichlein echtes starkes Leben. 

Diese Rede, Auszug aus einem Vortrag, den Reinhardt 1928 an der 
Columbia-Universitit in New York gehalten hat, ist cin Juwel. Sie zeigt, 
dass er zu allem andern ein fesselnder, mitreissender, genialer Redner war. 
Selten findet man die Quintessenz eines ganzen Lebens so knapp dargestellt 
wie hier. Man spiirt, dass er seine Theaterarbeit als eine heilige Mission auf- 
fasst, weil er immerfort nach miachtigen Worten und Wendungen aus der 
religidsen Sphiare greift, um sein leidenschaftliches Engagement adaquat 
auszudriicken. Wie stdsst er in den Kern des ganzen Problems vor, wenn er 
seinen Glauben an die Unsterblichkeit des Theaters begriindet mit der Lust 
der ZuhGrer, sich aus der Enge ihres biirgerlichen Lebens zu befreien durch 
Verwandlung, und der Fahigkeit des Schauspielers zur Verwandlung in 
immer neue Gestalten! Zweimal spricht er vom Dichter, gleich anfangs in 
riickhaltsloser Bewunderung von Shakespeare und dann noch einmal vom 
Licht des Dichters, das in die unerforschten Abgriinde der menschlichen 
Seele hinableuchtet. Vielleicht erscheint es im ersten Augenblick kiihn zu 
behaupten, dass jeder Dramatiker ein geborener Schauspieler sei, auch wenn 
er den Beruf nicht ausiibe. Man kénnte z.B. einwenden, dass Strindberg 
sich auf der Biihne versucht habe und gescheitert sei. Fasst man aber ins 
Auge, dass es sich im Kern um die Lust und die Fahigkeit der Verwandlung 
handelt, so behalt Reinhardt auch hierin recht. Strindberg schreibt ja an der 
schon oft zitierten Stelle in Einsam, wo er von seiner Arbeit am Schreibtisch 
nach dem Morgenspaziergang berichtet: 


Ich lebe, und ich lebe mannigfaltig das Leben aller der Menschen, die ich 
schildere; bin froh mit den frohen, bése mit den bésen, gut mit den guten; 
ich krieche aus meiner eigenen Person und spreche aus dem Mund von Kin- 
dern, von Frauen, von alten Mannern; ich bin Kénig und Bettler, ich bin der 
héchstgestellte, der Tyrann, und der allerverachtetste, der unterdriickte 
Tyrannenhasser; ich habe alle Meinungen und bekenne alle Religionen; ich 
lebe in allen Zeitaltern und habe selbst aufgehért dazusein. Dies ist ein Zu- 
stand, der unbeschreibliches Gliick schenkt. 
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Strindberg illustriert in sehr beredter Hymne das, was Reinhardt meint. 

Ich glaube sogar, dass diese Lust und Fahigkeit zur Verwandlung nicht nur 
das Schaffen des Dramatikers, sondern das aller Dichter bestimmt, die nicht 
bestandig um ihr eigenes Ich kreisen und eine Fiille verschiedener Gestalten 
schaffen, wie z.B. Balzac, Dickens oder Selma Lagerlof. Sie mdgen fiir 
irgendwelche Ideen eintreten, und es mag bequem sein, sie danach zu 
charakterisieren und zu rubrizieren. Aber ihre eigentliche kiinstlerische 
Leistung liegt doch darin, dass sie ein so michtiges Stiick menschliches Seelen- 
leben im Variationsreichtum ihrer Gestalten enthiillen und so die Lust ihrer 
Leser an immer neuer Verwandlung befriedigen. 

Die kurze Rede Max Reinhardts erschliesst den Eingang in ein unendlich 
weites Reich kiinstlerischen Schaffens und Geniessens. 


REDE UBER DEN SCHAUSPIELER: 


Das Theater ringt heute um sein Leben. Nicht so sehr aus wirtschaftlicher Not, 
die allgemein ist. Es krankt vielmehr an der Armut des eigenen Blutes. Weder 
durch die literarische Nahrung, die ihm lange fast ausschliesslich zugefiihrt wurde, 
noch durch rein theatralische Rohkost ist ihm aufzuhelfen. Die Gegenwart hat eine 
verschwenderische Fiille starker Schauspieler auf den Sand geworfen. Noch 
stehen sie in wunderbarer Bliite. Aber das einzig belebende Element theatra- 
lischer Dichtung sickert diinn und unsere wahrhaft dramatische Zeit spiegelt sich 
nur schwach in ihr. Die menschliche Schépferkraft strémt jetzt durch andere 
Betten. Im Augenblick. Aber wir leben in diesem Augenblick. 

Das Heil kann nur vom Schauspieler kommen, denn ihm und keinem andern 
gehért das Theater. Alle grossen Dramatiker waren geborene Schauspieler, 
gleichviel, ob sie diesen Beruf auch tatsachlich ausiibten. 

Shakespeare ist der grsste und ganz unvergleichliche Gliicksfall des Theaters. Er 
war Dichter, Schauspieler und Direktor zugleich. Er malte Landschaften und 
baute Architekturen mit seinen Worten. Er hat es dem Schépfer am nichsten 
getan. Er hat eine zauberhafte, vollkommene Welt geschaften: die Erde mit allen 
Blumen, das Meer mit allen Stiirmen, das Licht der Sonne, des Mondes, der Sterne; 
das Feuer mit allen Schrecken und die Luft mit allen Geistern, und dazwischen 
Menschen. Menschen mit allen Leidenschaften, Menschen von elementarer 
Grossartigkeit und zugleich von lebendigster Wahrheit. Shakespeares Allmacht ist 
unendlich, unfassbar. Er war Hamlet und K6nig Claudius, Ophelia und Polonius 
in einer Person. Othello und Jago, Falstaff und Prinz Heinz, Shylock und Antonio, 
Zettel und Titania und das ganze Gefolge von lustigen und traurigen Narren lebten 
in seinem Inneren. Sie sind alle Teile seines unerforschlichen Wesens. Er selbst 
schwebt wie eine Gottheit dariiber, unsichtbar und unerkannt. 

Das Theater kann, von guten Geistern verlassen, das traurigste Gewerbe, die 
armseligste Prostitution sein. Aber die Leidenschaft, Theater zu schauen, Theater 
zu spielen, ist ein Elementartrieb des Menschen. Und dieser Trieb wird Schauspie- 
ler und Zuschauer immer wieder zum Spiel zusammenfiihren und jenes héchtse, 
alleinseligmachende Theater schaffen. Denn in jedem Menschen lebt, mehr oder 
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weniger bewusst, die Sehnsucht nach Verwandlung. Wir alle tragen die Méglich- 
keiten zu allen Leidenschaften, zu allen Schicksalen, zu allen Lebensformen in uns. 
‘Nichts Menschliches ist uns fremd.’ Wire das nicht so, wir kénnten andere 
Menschen nicht verstehen, weder im Leben noch in der Kunst. Aber Vererbung, 
Erziehung, individuelle Erlebnisse befruchten und entwickeln nur wenige von den 
tausend Keimen in uns. Die andern verkiimmern allmahlich und sterben ab. Das 
biirgerliche Leben ist eng begrenzt und arm an Gefiihlsinhalten. Es hat aus seiner 
Armut lauter Tugenden gemacht, zwischen denen es sich schlecht und recht durch- 
zwangt. Der normale Mensch empfindet gewéhnlich einmal im Leben die ganze 
Seligkeit der Liebe, einmal den Jubel der Freiheit, er hasst einmal griindlich, er 
begrabt einmal mit tiefem Schmerz ein geliebtes Wesen und stirbt am Ende einmal 
selbst. Das ist zu wenig ftir die uns eingeborenen Fahigkeiten, zu lieben, zu hassen, 
zu jubeln, zu leiden. Wir turnen taglich, um unsere Muskeln, unsere Glieder zu 
stirken, damit sie nicht einschrumpfen. Aber unsere seelischen Organe, die doch 
fiir lebenslangliche Arbeit geschaffen sind, bleiben ungebraucht, untrainiert und 
verlieren daher mit der Zeit ihre Leistungsfahigkeit. Und doch hangt unsere see- 
lische, geistige, ja sogar unsere kérperliche Gesundheit auch von der unverminderten 
Funktion dieser Organe ab. Wir spiiren unverkennbar, wie ein herzliches Gelachter 
uns befreien, ein tiefes Schluchzen uns erleichtern, ein Zornesausbruch uns erlésen 
kann. Ja, wir suchen oft mit unbewusster Begierde solche Ausbriiche. 

Unsere Erziehung freilich arbeitet dem entgegen. Ihr Gebot heisst: Du sollst 
verbergen, was in dir vorgeht. So entstehen die sattsam bekannten Verdrangungen, 
die Zeitkrankheit der Hysterie und am Ende jene leere Schauspielerei, von der 
das Leben so voll ist. Wir haben uns auf eine Reihe allgemeingiiltiger Ausdrucks- 
formen geeinigt, die zur gesellschaftlichen Ausriistung gehéren. Diese Riistung ist 
so steif und eng, dass eine natiirliche Regung kaum mehr Platz hat. Wir haben ein 
oder zwei Dutzend billiger Phrasen fiir alle Gelegenheiten. Wir haben gebrauchs- 
fertige Mienen der Teilnahme, der Freude, der Wiirde und das stereotype Grinsen 
der Héflichkeit. Bei Hochzeiten, Kindertaufen, Begrabnissen wird aus Hande- 
schiitteln, Verbeugungen, Stirnrunzeln, Lacheln ein gespenstisches Theater gemacht, 
dessen Gefiihlsleere erschreckend ist. Der gesellschaftliche Kodex hat selbst den 
Schauspieler, also den berufsmassigen Geftihlsmenschen korrumpiert. Wenn man 
Generationen zur Unterdriickung der Gemiitsbewegungen erzieht, bleibt schliess- 
lich nichts mehr, was zu unterdriicken oder gar zu erlésen ware. 

Die Natur verleiht jedem Menschen ein besonderes Gesicht. Es gibt ebensowenig 
Menschen, die einander vollkommen gleichen, wie es an einem Baum zwei 
Blatter von absoluter Kongruenz gibt. Aber im schmalen Flussbett des biirger- 
lichen Lebens, vom Alltag hin und hergestossen, werden die Menschen schliesslich 
abgeschliffen, wie runde Kieselsteine. Einer sieht wie der andere aus. Sie bezahlen 
diesen Schliff mit ihrer persénlichen Physiognomie. 

In den Kindern spiegelt sich das Wesen des Schauspielers am reinsten wieder. 
Ihre Aufnahmefahigkeit ist beispiellos, und der Drang zu gestalten, der sich in ihren 
Spielen kundgibt, ist unbezdhmbar und wahrhaft schépferisch. Sie wollen die 
Welt noch einmal selbst entdecken, selbst erschaffen. Sie striuben sich instinktiv 
dagegen, die Welt durch Belehrung in sich aufzunehmen. Sie wollen sich nicht 
mit den Erfahrungen anderer vollstopfen. Sie verwandeln sich blitzschnell in alles, 
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was sie schen, und verwandeln alles in das, was sie wiinschen. Ihre Einbildungs- 
kraft ist zwingend. Das Sofa hier? Eisenbahn: schon knattert, zischt und pfeift 
die Lokomotive, schon sieht jemand begliickt durch das Coupéfenster die zauber- 
haftesten Landschaften vorbeifliegen, schon kontrolliert ein strenger Beamter die 
Fahrkarten und schon ist man am Ziel; ein Gepacktrager schleppt keuchend ein 
Kissen ins Hotel, und da saust bereits der nachste Sessel als Automobil gerauschlos 
dahin, und die Fussbank schwebt als Flugzeug durch alle sieben Himmel. Was ist 
das: Theater, idealstes Theater und vorbildliche Schauspielkunst. Und dabei das 
klare, immer gegenwartige Bewusstsein, dass alles nur Spiel ist, ein Spiel, das mit 
heiligem Ernst gefiihrt wird, das Zuschauer fordert, die stumm ergeben und 
andichtig mitspielen. Dasselbe ist beim Schauspieler der Fall. Es ist ein Marchen, 
dass der Schauspieler je den Zuschauer vergessen kénnte. Gerade im Augenblick 
der hdchsten Erregung stésst das Bewusstsein, dass Tausende ihm mit atemloser, 
zitternder Spannung folgen, die letzten Tiiren zu seinem Innern auf. 

In der friihesten Kindheit des Menschen ist die Schauspielkunst entstanden. Der 
Mensch, in ein kurzes Dasein gesetzt, in eine dicht gedrangte Fiille verschieden- 
artigster Menschen, die ihm so nahe und doch so unfassbar fern sind, hat eine 
unwiderstehliche Lust, sich im Spiel seiner Phantasie von einer Gestalt in die andere, 
von einem Affekt in den andern zu stiirzen. Die ihm angeborenen, aber vom Leben 
nicht befruchteten Méglichkeiten entfalten dabei ihre dunklen Schwingen und 
tragen ihn weit iiber sein Wesen hinaus in den Mittelpunkt wildfremder Gescheh- 
nisse. Er erlebt alle Entziickungen der Verwandlung, alle Ekstasen der Leidenschaft, 
das ganze unbegreifliche Leben im Traum. 

Wenn wir nach dem Ebenbilde Gottes erschaffen sind, dann haben wir auch 
etwas von dem géttlichen Schépferdrang in uns. Deshalb erschaffen wir die ganze 
Welt noch einmal in der Kunst, mit allen Elementen, und am letzten Schépfungs- 
tage, als Krone der Schépfung, erschaffen wir den Menschen nach unserem 
Ebenbilde. 

Ich glaube an die Unsterblichkeit des Theaters. Es ist der seligste Schlupfwinkel 
fiir diejenigen, die ihre Kindheit heimlich in die Tasche gesteckt und sich damit auf 
und davon gemacht haben, um bis an ihr Lebensende weitersuzpielen. 

Die Schauspielkunst ist aber zugleich die Befreiung von der konventionellen 
Schauspielerei des Lebens, denn: nicht Verstellung ist die Aufgabe des Schauspielers, 
sondern Enthiillung. Wir kénnen heute iiber den Ozean fliegen, héren und sehen. 
Aber der Weg zu uns selbst und zu unseren Nichsten ist sternenweit. Der Schau- 
spieler ist auf diesem Weg. Mit dem Licht des Dichters steigt er in die noch uner- 
forschten Abgriinde der menschlichen Seele, seiner eigenen Seele, um sich dort 
geheimnisvoll zu verwandeln und, Hinde, Augen und Mund voll von Wundern, 
wieder aufzutauchen. 

Er ist Bildner und Bildwerk zugleich, er ist der Mensch an der aussersten Grenze 
zwischen Wirklichkeit und Traum, und er steht mit beiden Fiissen in beiden 
Reichen. 

Die autosuggestive Kraft des Schauspielers ist so gross, dass er nicht nur innere 
seelische, sondern ohne technische Hilfsmittel tatsichlich auch aussere kérperliche 
Veranderungen hervorzubringen vermag. Und wenn man an jene vielbesprochenen 
Wunder denkt, die sich zu allen Zeiten und an vielen Orten ereignet haben, wo 
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einfache Menschen die Passion mit so starker Einbildungskraft erlebten, dass ihre 
Hinde und Fiisse Wunden aufwiesen und dass sie wirklich blutige Tranen weinten, 
so kann man ermessen, in welch ritselhafte Gebiete die Schauspielkunst fiihren 
kann. Es ist dies derselbe Prozess, den Shakespeare beschreibt, wenn er sagt, dass 
der Schauspieler sichtlich Miene, Gestalt, Haltung, das ganze Wesen verandern und 
um ein fernes oder erdichtetes Schicksal weinen — und weinen machen kann. 





THE “UNPOLITICAL’ OUTLOOK OF ERNST WIECHERT: 
A REPLY 


BY WALTER BERGER 


Arter reading Mr. Herd’s article one might wonder what exactly could 
have been Wiechert’s motive for challenging Nazi power if unqualified 
‘resignation’ and ‘passive acceptance’ are the final outcome of all his work. 
Why would Wiechert whose indifference to political systems is so patent 
not put up with Nazism? The answer can only be that he acted not so much 
from a clearly defined political creed (which he never had) as from a spiritual 
conviction which revolted against the stark reality of evil attending Nazism. 
So Wiechert’s words (as quoted by Mr. Herd on p. 270): ‘es war ganz 
gleichgiiltig, ob der Absolutismus oder die Demokratie sie geschickt hatte’ 
do not spell passive acceptance of evil, but indifference to the systems of 
absolutism and democracy which, in themselves, are neither good nor evil. 
Wicechert never condones evil; his heroes conquer it not just by withdrawing, 
but by making a supreme and sacrificial effort to live according to their 
ethical convictions. 

In my article (German Life and Letters, October 1950) I tried to show that 
this conviction had a religious, or more precisely, a mystic quality. The 
mystic attitude of mind generally emerges in epochs of political and social 
distress, drawing on the inner spiritual kingdom to ward off the ills of the 
day and showing indifference to worldly institutions. This is Wiechert’s 
position; hence his aversion to the modern state and an outlook which is the 
result rather of despotism than “calculated to invite the growth of a new 
despotism’. Mystic inwardness holds no recipes directly applicable to 
contemporary problems; all it can do to reform society is to reform the 
individual first. 

Wicechert is indeed incapable of grappling with political actualities, and 
no justice is done to him if he is treated as a political writer and found 
wanting. Where he seems to treat — always inadequately — ‘sociological 
problems’ he does so under the psychological impact of an evil age, urged 
by his mystic persuasions. When the latter are analytically examined by a 
critic who supposes him to be ‘political’ because he defied the Nazis and 
dabbled in politics after 1945, their effect will indeed look like * resignation . 
Seen with positivist and rationalist eyes his ideals of a ‘pure heart’ and ‘love’ 
are bound to appear as ‘fairy-tale magic’, ‘Romantic sentimentality’ or 
escapism; the same would be true of every form of religious inwardness. 
This is not the place to discuss this dialectical issue, nor the merits or other- 
wise of German inwardness. But it will perhaps help to clarify the problem 
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of Wiechert if it is realized that his mystic cast of mind carries political, but 
not ethical, indifference and that, consequently, when he opposed Nazism, 
he did so not as a politician, but as a believer. It was in this sense that I said 


in my article: “Wiechert holds the same position in literature as Niemoller 
. . ° > 
in religion. 





LETTER FROM GERMANY 


HAVING only recently returned to Germany and since then been much taken 
up with examining, I have had little time to collect material for this Letter. 
At this time, however, when the recent conferences in London and Paris 
have once again set our thoughts upon the idea of European co-operation, 
I would like to draw attention to 


The work of the Goethe-Institut 


The Institute, which has its headquarters in Munich (address: Munich 22, 
Maximilianstrasse 43/ili) has resumed work intensively. Its full title — 
Goethe-Institut zur Pflege der deutschen Sprache im Ausland — sets out its nature 
and aims. The method by which it approaches its task may be described as 
threefold. 

First, it offers a training to those wishing to take up a position as “Dozent’ 
(teacher or lecturer) in a foreign country. Such positions are already estab- 
lished in a number of countries (in the Argentine, Belgium, Greece, Italy, 
Columbia, Siam, Spain), others are due before the year is out (in Egypt, 
India, Irak, Pakistan, Syria, Turkey) and plans exist to extend the work, as 
soon as means permit, to many other countries including Great Britain, 
Ireland, Portugal, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Iran, Japan. The would-be 
‘Dozenten’ receive their training in courses held in three beautiful places — 
Seeshaupt on the Starnbergersee, Murnau on the Staffelsee and Bad Reichen- 
hall. Once abroad, their function is to spread knowledge of the German 
language and thereby an interest in the life and thought, the science, art and 
literature of Germany. 

Secondly, the Institute aims at catering for young foreigners actually on a 
visit to Germany, by organizing eight-week language courses throughout 
the year. For the present year six such courses have been planned at Bad 
Reichenhall and four at Murnau, and in 1955 there are to be six at each of 
these two places. The course costs 300 D-marks per four weeks, which 
includes private accommodation, full board and tuition fees. To this must be 
added a (non-recurring) registration fee of 15 D-marks and in winter an 
extra heating charge 20 D-marks. 

Thirdly, continuation courses are organized in Munich for secondary 
school teachers of German from overseas with the object of keeping those 
who take part in touch with developments in Germany and of maintaining 
an interest which they may pass on to their pupils. 

The Institute draws up its own examinations and issues a special 
‘Sprachlehrer-Diplom’ recognized as qualifying its possessor to teach and 
examine in the lin abroad and as ensuring a uniform standard. It 
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—— 


issues various publications — monographs dealing with various aspects of 
German language and literature, and a fortnightly periodical Deutschunter- 
richt fiir Auslander now entering on its fourth year since the war. It also keeps 
a card index of some 10,000 teachers of German in other countries whom it is 
ready and willing at any time to assist with suggestions and material for 
instruction. 

The Institute is supervised by a committee of eight distinguished people 
drawn from various walks of German life, an administrative council of ten 
and a ‘Padagogischer Beirat’ of 36 members, 20 of whom are in Germany 
and 16 in other European countries, in U.S.A., South America and South 
Africa. 

Those who still believe that understanding between the nations is not the 
least of the roads to peace will welcome the work being done by the Goethe- 
Institut and others like it. 

JOHN BOURKE 
Munich, 29.10.54 





NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


An Elementary Old High German Grammar: Descriptive and Comparative. By Jeftrey 


Ellis. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953. 12s. 6d. 


Dr. Ellis aims at providing the ‘essential linguistic background’ for the student 
of OHG, and relates OHG, considered as a ‘vehicle of Germanic linguistics’ to 
Germanic philology generally, information being given concerning PG and 
forms found in old Germanic languages. A knowledge of Middle High, as 
well as of modern, German is assumed. 

A short introductory chapter lists the Germanic languages, explains the 
OHG dialect position, mentions the other members of the IE group, and 
concludes by classifying the important OHG writings according to dialect. 
The following chapters deal with Descriptive Phonetics (briefly), Phonology, 
Accidence and Syntax. The final chapter contains specimens of OHG dialects 
and other Germanic languages, all annotated with references to the earlier 
sections of the book. 

The chapter on syntax is probably the best in the book, but its value is 
largely vitiated by the fact that few of the extensive OHG examples are trans- 
lated and often no help is given even with Gothic and Old Saxon quotations. 
This is hardly encouraging for the beginner. The paradigms of PG and IE forms 
in the accidence may also be considered superfluous, although, admittedly, 
opinions can differ widely on what the ‘essential linguistic background’ should 
comprise. Space gained by omitting these paradigms and the examples of 
Gothic and Old Saxon syntax (scarcely necessary for the beginner) might well 
have been devoted to enlarging the OHG sections of the very helpful final 
chapter of specimens. 

There are occasional small omissions, e.g. the fact that the 4 sometimes 
develops after IE r and / instead of before them. No mention is made of an 
intermediate aspirate stage in the development of p to f etc. in the First Sound 
Shift, nor is the change of PG fil to WG fl recorded. On page 44 the com- 
parative form of jung is accidentally omitted. East Franconian forms such as 
h? and thie are listed but not explained. There is no systematic treatment of 
‘Riickumlaut’. 

Here and there we find slight obscurities likely to puzzle the beginner, e.g. 
‘au and ou became au, e.g. Lat. auris, Go. auso, OHG ora’ (p. 8) where the 
mention of the OHG form is of little value without explanation of its develop- 
ment. There are a few other similar examples. 

There are also a few inaccuracies, e.g. fahan and hahan are wrongly de- 
scribed as having originally short stems (p. 60), showing a seeming confusion 
between short stems and short stem-vowels, also the statement that WG 
gemination took place only after a short vowel (p. 20) is surely an over- 
simplification. Perhaps the strangest slip of all is the consistent classification of 
Notker III's Alemannic dialect as Bavarian. 

(R. G. Fincn) 
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London Medieval Studies. Edited by F. Norman, G. Kane and A. H. Smith. Vol. II, 


Part 1. London: Wilson. 1951. 132 pp. 25s. 


Five of the eleven studies in this volume are concerned with medieval German 
literature. The others deal with topics in English or Norse and will not be 
reviewed here. 

The article by N. M. Fleet, “Recent approaches to the problem of the 
Nibelungenlied,’ merely reviews the known facts and is useful only as a con- 
venient summary. More important is R. J. Taylor’s ‘Du Doenediep’ where a 
good case is made for rejecting the traditional view that a poet never borrowed 
a ‘Ton’ from another except when he wished to parody. As Mr. Taylor says, 
it is certain that there was direct borrowing from Provengal and therefore it 
is not unlikely that the practice was not regarded as altogether reprehensible 
even between one German and another. “Doenediep’ can after all mean 
several things. Borrowing a “Ton’ and passing it off as one’s own is different 
from mere borrowing. Even if we concede Mr. Taylor’s point that borrow- 
ing was possible, it is hard to believe that it was frequent when original musical 
composition was the achievement by which a poet was judged. Mr. Taylor 
is on much shakier ground when he tries to show a difference in attitude 
between learned and unlettered poets. Wolfram’s ‘illiteracy’ shows how hard 
it is to be sure who was a lettered man. 

It is difficult to see why Mr. Walshe goes to such trouble to prove his points 
in his article “The prologue to Hartmann’s Gregorius.’ It is almost certainly 
true that Gregorius was not written under the influence of the death of Hart- 
mann’s overlord and that his mood was religious without being the fervour 
of a convert. The prologue is probably nothing more than a modification of 
the usual self-depreciatory dedication, the humility formula, which was a 
normal opening to a poem. That its tone is here more strongly religious than 
usual is due to the subject chosen and Hartmann’s strong sense of moral 
fitness. 

F. B. Salmon’s ‘Jacobus de Theramo and Belial’ is a most interesting account 
of the historical and linguistic features of a little known work which appeared 
both in Latin and in German and dealt with the attempt of the devils to obtain 
redress for the Harrowing of Hell. Mr. Salmon handles with great clarity the 
numerous problems involved. 

An article on the subject of “Light Imagery in Heinrich von Morungen’ 
(E. J. Morrall) should be of absorbing interest. Unfortunately the treatment 
is so superficial that it cannot be said that the subject has been explored at all. 
It is not enough to quote a few examples from various types of poetry, without 
differentiating between the ways in which light imagery is used. No study 
which does not take account of light in the rapidly developing vocabulary of 
mysticism, of light in nature, of light in precious stones, in the heavens, even 
in the Grail can claim to add anything to our knowledge. What needs to be 
known is the associations of light imagery for Morungen’s readers and the 


ways in which he increased the power of his poetry by calling on these 


associations. 
(W. T. H. Jackson) 
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Gestalten und Kreise. By Margarete Susman. Ziirich: Diana Verlag. 1954. 365 pp. 


Margarete Susman, who is eighty this year, gives to her large circle of 
readers a new collection of essays of which she says: “This book is an attempt 
to create a gateway to a new world, as we have come to the end of the old one.’ 

In this restricted space we can only mention a few of the nineteen fine essays 
— for instance that on ‘Goethes Verhiltnis zum Tode’ which in its depth of 
interpretation will surprise many a reader. We hear that time and again 
Goethe evaded a discussion on death, and avoided attending a friend’s funeral 
or giving a last word of consolation at a death-bed. ‘I could only have dis- 
cussed Death with God, not with human beings,’ he wrote, and another time 
he said: ‘I could never have written a real tragedy, it would have broken me to 
pieces. 

The essay on Strindberg shows the Scandinavian writer in quite a new light, 
and all future biographers of Strindberg will have to take it into account. 

One of the most fascinating essays is that on ‘Die Wandlung der Frau’. 
Starting with the movement for the emancipation of women, Margarete 
Susman shows that as a result of all the liberties and responsibilities she has 
gained, woman has become like a deserted child, for the conceptions of love 
and maternity which were her special charge have been more or less destroyed. 
Men, who have contributed to this destruction, are frightened at the results, 
for they sorely need a mother, a sister, a loving wife — not a money-earning 
professional comrade. There are new tasks, new goals for women nowadays — 
quite different from those of half a century ago — and Margarete Susman asks: 
“Will she become once more, as of old, the reservoir of strength in a chaotic 
world?’ 

There are essays on Nietzsche, Stefan George, Dostojewski and about half 
the book is devoted to great Jewish authors and philosophers, especially to 
those who — like herself — sought refuge from Nazi oppression in a foreign 
country. She realizes and tries to analyse the deep tragedy that emigration 
has meant for German Jews. In no other country had the Jews become so 
imbued with all that was beautiful and elevating in the land of their adoption 
and had themselves created immortal works in a language they adored. 

This entering of the Jew into German life and culture starts as early as 
Moses Mendelssohn, the friend of Lessing, and is continued by the great 
sufferer Franz Rosenzweig who translated the religious poems of Jehudah 
Halevi, and in our days by Karl Wolfskehl —in his youth an admirer of 
Stefan George — who died in New Zealand in 1948. A most beautiful essay 
is devoted to the great and almost unknown mystic — Gurewitsch — whose 
words remind us of the visions of the prophets; and last but not least Henri 
Bergson and Sigmund Freud whom the author approaches from quite an 
original angle. 

All those who feel a responsibility for enabling Jews and Christians to live 
together in a harmonious community will gain from these essays a deeper 
understanding of the problems involved. 


(Marre HEYNEMANN) 
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Jeremias Gotthelf. Eine Einfiihrung in seine Werke. By Walter Muschg. Berne: 


Der 


A. Francke (Dalp-Taschenbiicher). 1954. 219 pp. Fr. 2.90. 


Professor Muschg’s latest book —it appears in a limp-covered series not 
unlike our own Pelicans — consists mainly of his prefaces for the recent 20- 
volume Birkhduser-Klassiker edition of Gotthelf. He has revised these 
prefaces and added an introduction and an epilogue. The book professes to be 
intended for those who know Gotthelf only in radio adaptions and similar 
distortions, but it will naturally interest all Gotthelf enthusiasts. 

The steady growth of Gotthelf’s reputation since the appearance of Professor 
Muschg’s Gotthelf: Die Geheimnisse des Erzahlers in 1931 enables him to write 
ina more mellow tone than he did twenty years ago. Each chapter is an analysis 
of a novel or a number of short stories, and Professor Muschg disentangles the 
various strands in their construction with an ease born of many years’ familiar- 
ity with his subject. He is here concerned to provide a straightforward and 
balanced assessment of Gotthelf’s work rather than a searching examination of 
his physical and mental background, and the result is a more readable book 
and a more satisfying picture of Gotthelf himself. This does not mean that the 
characteristic features of the earlier book have entirely disappeared. For 
example, Professor Muschg again emphasizes the autobiographical element in 
the first two novels. He calls Der Bauernspiegel ‘zugleich ein sozialer Roman 
und eine Beichte’ (p. 48), and claims that ‘Jeremias selber im Ganzen als ein 
erdichteter Doppelganger Gotthelfs gelten muss’ (p. 53). Similarly he reminds 
us that Gotthelf’s depiction of the Bernese peasant is largely subjective and 
governed by his reaction to contemporary events: ‘Seine Verklarung des 
Bauernlebens, die im Uli plétzlich begonnen hatte, nahm ebenso jah wieder 
ein Ende’ (p. 141). 

Jakobs Wanderungen and Der Herr Esau are not discussed as they are not 
included in the Birkhauser edition. 


(J. R. Foster) 


Briefwechsel Arthur Schnitzler — Otto Brahm. Herausgegeben und eingeleitet 
von Oskar Seidlin, Professor an der Staatsuniversitat von Ohio. Berlin: 
Selbstverlag der Gesellschaft fiir Theatergeschichte. 1953. 266 pp. 


The surprising thing about this book, which is the first of a series of publica- 
tions from Schnitzler’s private papers, is that it has been extensively subsidized 
by the Senat von Berlin and the Graduate School of Ohio State University, for 
actually it is so packed with interest for anyone interested in the history of the 
drama and of theatre history in Germany that one would have expected any 
publisher to pounce on it. But one must recognize that the great mass of the 
correspondence is just business and that it may even be boring except to those 
who remember or intensively study those thrilling days when Otto Brahm 
founded the Freie Biihne in Berlin together with his review Die freie Biihne fiir 
modernes Leben (later Die neue Rundschau), and when he dared to produce Ibsen 
and Vor Sonnenaufgang, covering his expenses as time went on by intercalating 
leichte Ware (‘was zieht’, not “was erzieht’) —Sudermann, Fulda, Max Dreyer, 
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The 


Hermann Bahr, etc., the Iffands and Kotzebues of those days. Schnitzler he 
classed from the first as a dramatist of the first magnitude, and as such he 
figures in this correspondence; and today, when so many of the stars of those 
days are fading or faded we still have to acknowledge that Schnitzler is not 
merely historically important but that both as dramatist and novelist he is as 
fascinating as ever he was. One might even say that by reason of the psyscholo- 
gical handling of his characters and of his questioning attitude to the problems 
of life generally he is more modern than ever. Maeterlinck’s puppets are dead 
and done with; Schnitzler’s puppets live on, because they are real. Professor 
Seidlin enriches the book by an Introduction in which he brilliantly interprets 
both Schnitzler and Brahm. But there is much more in the book than what 
appertains to these figures: Hofmannsthal, Alfred Kerr, Paul Schlenther, Max 
Reinhardt and others come into the picture, and there are vignettes in the notes 
of the great actors of the time— Josef Kainz, Else Lehmann, Irene Triesch and 
the others who gave a new prestige to acting. And there are unforgettable 
anecdotes, of which one may be quoted: when in 1905 the Crown Prince made 
his triumphal procession into Berlin with his bride Brahm showed his ‘proved 
patriotism’ by producing Die Weber —to a packed house, while the two 
theatres favoured by the Court would have gratified Schnitzler’s life-long 
dream of having a play produced before an empty house. The point is that 
when Brahm shocked Berlin by his production of Die Weber the Kaiser in high 
dudgeon had cancelled his subscription to a box. 
(J. Brruett) 


Esthetic Intent of Tieck’s Fantastic Comedy. By Raymond M. Immerwahr. 
Washington University Studies (New Series): Language and Literature, No. 
22. St. Louis. 1953. 1x -++ Ifo pp. $ 3.50. 


In part a ‘thoroughgoing revision’ of a University of California thesis of 1941, 
in part ‘entirely new’, Dr. Immerwahr’s book is a valuable contribution to the 
American tradition of scholarly research on German Romanticism, and 
especially on Tieck. It is concerned with the distinction, which has become 
increasingly apparent in recent years, between two sources of Friihromantik: 
one coming via the Schlegels from the Greeks, which has a philosophic tinge; 
the other coming via Tieck from more modern writers (especially Shake- 
speare), which is more literary. Dr. Immerwahr confirms the view that the 
two streams did not merge until 1798. After tracing in Chapter I the history 
of the critical commonplace that Tieck’s comedies are practical examples of 
Friedrich Schlegel’s theory of (Romantic) Irony, he demonstrates that “Tieck’s 


farce is not to be evaluated by its success in expressing Friedrich Schlegel’s 


ironic philosophy of life and literature, nor does it afford a useful illustration 
of the latter’ (p. 116). The influence of Friedrich is limited to Tieck’s later 
plays, and is in the direction, not of irony, but of Universalpoesie. 

For the theory of irony, Dr. Immerwahr substitutes the Romantic theory of 
comedy: ‘It is the intention of the present study to view Tieck’s fantastic farces 
from the perspective of comedy, and to this end it will employ principles of 
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er he comedy enunciated by Friedrich and August Wilhelm Schlegel, implicit in 
h he Tieck’s general criticism, and explicitly applied by all three to the plays in 
those | question’ (p. 1). He discusses the theory of comedy in Fr. Schlegel (Ch. Il), 
snot | A. W. Schlegel (Ch. III) and Tieck (Ch. V), the practice of comedy in Tieck 
is as (Ch, IV), and the relation between them (Ch. VI). This presents difficulties 
10lo- implicit in the phrase ‘Esthetic Intent’ of the title: how far must our evaluation 
lems of a work be restricted to examining its achievement of ‘intentions’ as stated in, 
dead or deduced from, current theory? In practice, Dr. Immerwahr does employ 
essor | wider criteria of comedy than those supplied by Romantic theory. He shows 
prets | that all Tieck’s comedies except Kater fall short of artistic excellence because 
what } they do not achieve aesthetic unity, and that even Kater falls short of universal 
Max significance because its themes are limited to theatrical conventions and con- 
10tes temporary foibles. These criteria are so rewarding — though in respect of 
_and universality it is difficult to accept the view that ‘the most pungently comical 
rable aspect of the human animal’, and thus the quintessential comic theme, is ‘his 
nade sexual appetite’ (p. 79, cf. 78, 81, 84) — that we could wish more space had been 
»ved devoted to an interpretation of Der gestiefelte Kater and less to its context of 
two ) theory. Such an interpretation would raise its problems. As Dr. Immerwahr 
long points out, the play does not simply destroy dramatic illusion; but he does not 
that make wholly clear that there is an outer play with an undisturbed illusion, and 
high that, in the inner play, illusion itself, its destruction, and the reactions of the 
‘spectators’ to this situation, form part of the subject-matter. Again, he 
L) | regards the irony of The Knight of the Burning Pestle as ‘consisting in ridicule 
| of spectator-characters’ (p. 45); but the point is surely that Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s play, too, is about the way these ‘spectators’ wreck another and a 
ahr. different ‘play’. 
No. But if Dr. Immerwahr does not capture exactly the inscape of all the living 
trees, he has cleared away a lot of dead wood. The book has extensive notes, 
941, a useful bibliography and an index, and will be indispensable to students of 
» the German Romantic comedy. 
and (Brian A. RowLEY) 
ome 
ntik: : 
nge; Das Goethebild des XX. Jahrhunderts. Von Heinz Kindermann. Wien-Stuttgart 
ake- Humboldt Verlag. 1952. pp. 729. 
the Lexikon der Weltliteratur. Bearbeitet von Heinz Kindermann und Margarete 
tory Dietrich. Vierte Auflage. Wien-Stuttgart: Humboldt Verlag. 1951. 
3 of ’ Wegweiser durch die moderne Literatur in Osterreich. Hrsg. von Heinz Kindermann. 
ck’s Innsbruck: Osterreichische Verlagsanstalt. 1954. 
pel’s Professor Kindermann is already known to readers of this journal as the 
tion | author of a masterly introduction to European comedy (Meister der Komédie, 
later GL & L, July 1954). He has now laid all Germanisten under an even greater 
: debt of gratitude by three compendious works on kindred subjects. 
yof | Anyone who has endeavoured to write even a most summary Forschungs- 
rees  } bericht on Goethe restricted to time and place will realize the enormous 
s of diligence and scholarship which has gone into picturing all that Goethe has 
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meant for the twentieth century in the whole wide world. Yet here in this 
handy volume of 729 pages we have a bibliographie raisonnée of the work of 1800 
authors from twenty-three different countries neatly ordered under significant 
chapter headings: Religiositat, Musik und bildende Kunst, Humanitat als 
Lebensform, Entdeckung der Weltliteratur, Wort Wesen und Form, Damon 
und Einsamkeit, etc. etc. An Autoren-Register and a Register der Goethe- 
Werke render the user’s task supremely easy. Is Professor Kindermann 
perhaps too kind to these Autoren? Every other work he mentions is “wichtig’, 
or ‘bahnbrechend, glanzend, vorbildlich, imponierend, grundlegend’. English 
Germanists in particular come in for a measure of praise which seems out of 
proportion to their achievements and brings blushes to their modest cheeks! 
But Professor Kindermann’s great achievement is to have stressed what he 
calls the ‘Entdeckung des Gegenpols’ in the twentieth century's appraisal 
of Goethe. And this, he thinks, was accomplished by the gradual negation of 
the nineteenth-century myth of a serene Olympian and by the substitution 
instead of the picture of a Goethe who had known all the chaos, the nihilism 
and‘Angst’ of modern times and yet won through to an impressive, if precar- 
ious, balance between good and evil. Goethe, in other words, is all that the 
modern world is not, and as such perhaps a symbol of what it may yet 
become. 

Das Goethe-Bild is published in the series Die Universitat which contains 
such useful works of reference as a Kunstlexikon and a Handbuch der Musik. 
A companion volume on Weltliteratur which Professor Kindermann and Dr. 
Dietrich have edited with the same scrupulous attention to scholarship will 
prove even more attractive to the modern language scholar and to the general 
reader. For here in the compass of just over 1000 pages there is available 
detailed and reliable information about the chief authors of world literature 
from Greek — nay from Chinese and Indian — times to the present day. And 
by present we mean present: T. S. Eliot and Cronin, and P. G. Wodehouse, 
Malraux and Sartre and Camus, Le Fort and Langgasser and Fritz Hochwalder. 
And those who escaped the fine meshes of the first and second edition have 
been landed in a redoubtable Nachtrag of the third and fourth. As a surfeit 
of riches we have in addition articles on literary categories, schools and 
movements, stylistic distinctions, which seem models of scholarly presenta- 
tion. To crown all there is an “Anhang’ of thirty pages of secondary literature 
which, though its main emphasis is naturally on our Western tradition, yet 
embraces such literatures, remote in time and space, as Babylonic-Assyrian, 
Persian and Chinese. In short this book does duty for a whole library of 
books of reference on World Literature in Goethe’s sense. 

For all its political impotence perhaps no country in modern Europe is as 
vitally active in the pursuit of arts and letters as little Austria with its eight 
million inhabitants. Every one knows the names of Hofmannsthal, Schnit- 
zler, Wildgans, Trakl, Kokoschka, Kafka, Werfel, to say nothing of Rilke, 
as belonging to its recent past. But the ordinary reader will learn with some 
degree of surprise that many others whom he had vaguely thought of as 
German come from this most cultivated of the German-speaking peoples: 
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| this Martin Buber, Max Brod, Felix Braun, Max Mell, Fritz Hochwalder, Martina 
1800 Wied, Vicki Baum, the late Hermann Broch, all hail from Vienna or the 
icant | Danube valley. And there are many others whose fame has not yet pene- 
tals | trated beyond the confines of their narrower fatherland all carefully docketed 











mon and arranged for the reader’s convenience under suitable headings: Heimat- 
ethe- kunst, Socialdichtung, Ausdruckskunst, Arbeiterdichtung, Magischer Real- 
nann ismus, Surrealisten and the rest. The Wegweiser is thus much more than a 
tig’, mere signpost; it is in fact a well-drawn map of the rich and fruitful domain 
glish | of modern Austrian literature. 
ut of | (L. A. WiLLouGHBy) 
ecks! 
e he Tiirkische Trauerspiele: Ibrahim Bassa, Ibrahim Sultan. By Daniel Casper von 
raisal Lohenstein. Edited by Klaus Giinther Just. Bibliothek des Literarischen 
mm of Vereins in Stuttgart 292. Stuttgart: Hiersemann Verlag. 1953. 
on This is a very welcome publication. It is good to see the Literarischer Verein 
mene continuing its valuable series with the same high standards of editing and 
atin an presentation as before. The choice of Lohenstein was a fortunate one, as his 
ape works have been extremely difficult of access up to now. This volume is to 
be the first of three, which will present critical texts of Lohenstein’s plays for 
ii the first time. Tt is to be hoped that a further volume will be considered, to 
ask. contain his lyric poetry; though Dr. Just, doubtless rightly, thinks the lyric 
Dr. poetry markedly inferior to the dramas, a collected critical edition is nonethe- 
will less an urgent need. This volume brackets Lohenstein’s dramatic work; 
aa Ibrahim Bassa was his first play, Ibrahim Sultan his last. Dr. Just in an excellent 


lable introduction brings out the importance of the Turkish background as a 
political contrast to the western world at a time when the Turks were a 


ature : 
And genuine menace; ten years after the appearance of Ibrahim Sultan they were 
rene at the gates of Vienna. He has kept Lohenstein’s learned notes to this play, 
- > 


der which are an essential part of the work; this is a laudable departure from 
previous practice in editing seventeenth-century texts. His introduction 


— : presents us for the first time with a picture of Lohenstein the man, which 

oe brings the many sides of his versatile achievement into focus, though I am not 
sales entirely convinced that it can be called an ‘antikes Dascin’, even in the sense 
sai understood by Stefan George (Introduction, p. xxx). Lohenstein stands 


“ much closer to us than that. This edition is a landmark in “Barock’ studies, 
i. and the care with which it has been presented would have made it so even if 


rian, , 

— it had not made available the complete text of Ibrahim Sultan for the first 
time since 1733. There are a few misprints, e.g. read Casaubon on p. xx and 
Golius on p. xxxix. 

is as 

; (LEONARD Forster) 
ight 

hnit- 

ilke, Beruf und Arbeit in deutscher Dichtung. Ein literarisches Lexikon. By Franz Anselm 
ome Schmitt. Stuttgart: Hiersemann Verlag. 1952. pp. 334. DM 28. 

fas J The title of this book is misleading, for “Deutsche Dichtung’ is understood in 


ples: § the very restricted sense of novel writing. And even here the reader must not, 
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and perhaps could not, expect completeness. But he will wonder why that 
‘Beruf’ of all German ‘Berufe’, the soldier’s, has been omitted. Did not 
Troeltsch, scholar and thinker, as late as November 1918 speak of German 
militarism as a political institution? However that may be, the soldier, the 
ruler, knight, student and detective are rigorously excluded from Herr 
Schmitt’s community, together with the criminal, the smuggler, the poacher 
and other such a-social types. 

Dr. Schmitt takes as his motto the slogan which the socially-minded 
nineteenth century had made its own and with which Freytag introduced his 
eulogy of German middle-class virtues, Soll und Haben: “Der Roman soll 
das deutsche Volk da suchen, wo es in seiner Tiichtigkeit zu finden ist, namlich 
bei seiner Arbeit.’ And for Freytag, we remember, ‘Arbeit’ included the 
professor poring over a manuscript as well as the ‘Kaufmann’ balancing his 
accounts. But Dr. Schmitt casts his net still wider, as befits our proletarian 
twentieth century, to include the ‘Fourth Estate’: the manual worker both in 
city and field. Indeed, one of his longest lists is of novels on the theme of the 
‘Bauer’. In general the countryside and its varied life plays as great, or even a 
greater, part in the novelists’ interest as the attractions of the city. The 
‘Jager’, ‘Férster’, “Gutsbesitzer’, ‘Knecht und Magd’, ‘Landarzt und Tierarzt’ 
figure more widely in their pages than ‘Dichter und Denker’; though it is true 
that ‘Musiker’, in their various categories, play a leading part. And in keeping 
with its descent from Wilhelm Meister, the German novel seems to have a 
predilection for the actor. 

This book, then, is of considerable interest to an historian intent on the 
social approach and to whom literature is primarily a case-book for social 
history. It makes no pretence of introducing aesthetic values; the inclusion of 
a work is governed solely by its content. By deliberately omitting all literary 
genres except the novel it inevitably presents a one-sided picture of German 
society. And even in the sphere of the novel what are we to make of categories 
in which there is no room for Agathon, Werther, Lucinde, Hyperion, Malte 
Laurids Brigge, or for the social satires of Musil and Kafka: 


(L. A. WiLLouGHBy) 


Schillers Werke. Nationalausgabe. Dritter Band. Die Rauber. Weimar: Hermann 
Boéhlaus Nachfolger. 1953. DM 16.75 & 19.25. 


‘Stelle mich vor ein Heer Kerls wie ich, und aus Deutschland soll eine Republik 
werden, gegen die Rom und Sparta Nonnenkléster seyn sollen.’ Is it ungener- 
ous to hint that perhaps it was the subject-matter of Die Rauber which promp- 
ted its issue at the present juncture? But whether this was in the mind of the 
East German official who licensed it or not, its appearance in the handsome 
edition sponsored by the Goethe Schiller Archiv in Weimar offers welcome 
evidence that the Germans so unhappily cut off from their fellows in the West 
have repudiated nothing of their cultural heritage. 

The names of the general editors: the late Julius Petersen and Hermann 
Schneider (still happily amongst us) were in themselves a guarantee of the 
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scholarly care that would go into any volume of this edition, and Dr. Stuben- 
rauch, the editor of the present volume, follows worthily in their footsteps. 
He prints the two main versions, Schauspiel and Trauerspiel, the “Unter- 
druckte Bogen’, and the facsimiles of title-pages and vignettes. Dr. Stuben- 
rauch is concerned primarily with the establishment of a critical text, and his 
descriptions of the MSS. and their Lesarten are models of completeness. He 
rightly points to the importance of the latter for our assessment of Schiller’s 
youthful style. Obviously this text will supersede that of Goedeke as the 
authoritative edition. An ‘Einfiihrung’ of 21 pages comes to terms with the 
play as ‘das grosse Zentralerlebnis Schillers Jugend und seines Aufstieges’. 
Genesis and sources claim another eighty pages and the ‘Erliuterungen’ 
seventy more. There will be little for the textual critic or the annotating 
philologist to glean in these fields after Dr. Stubenrauch’s harvesting. On the 
other hand no attempt is made to evaluate the play aesthetically in terms of 
modern criticism — perhaps justifiably since, as the present reviewer dis- 
covered, this play has to be interpreted anew by, and for, each succeeding 
generation. But a text on which such scholarly care has been lavished is likely 
to outlast several generations of commentators. 
(L. A. WittoucHsy) 


Friedrich Schiller’s Drama Theory and Practice. By E. L. Stahl, Oxford: Clarendon 


Press. pp. vi+172. 18s. 


On the Aesthetic Education of Man. By Friedrich Schiller. Translated with an 


Introduction by Reginald Snell, London: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 1953. 
pp. 146. 18s. 


A work which undertakes to trace the relations of theory and dramatic form 
could become monotonous and pedestrian. But familiarity, insight, and 
affection enable Dr. Stahl to play confidently with his theme; the result is a 
valuable service to Schiller studies and a book which one reads with delight. 
By clear-headed analysis he reveals remarkably close correspondences between 
plays and essays. He points to the distinction in practice between ‘sublime 
self-mastery and sublime activity’. He comments lucidly on Schiller’s relation 
to other theorists; students will at last find intelligible explanation of Schiller’s 
break with Lessing’s ‘biirgerliches Trauerspiel’ (pp. 86-7). Dr. Stahl is 
provocative too, with a challenging interpretation of the Wallenstein prologue 
(pp. 91-2) and an ingenious reading of the admonition of the ‘schwarzer 
Ritter’ (pp. 120-1). 

Such an important work will stir healthy controversy. I should like to 
argue about the first play and the last fragment. Stahl holds the Rauber 
‘Schauspiel’ superior to the “Trauerspiel’, because ‘in the latter Schiller 
obscured the original tragic theme’ (p. 16). I cannot regret the changes 
Schiller made in his early plays; it is good to remember they were not all 
forced upon him. There is something to be said for calling Die Rauber (and 
Fiesco) not plays but dramatic experiments; the tragic themes would then be 
sought in the conflict between the versions. Concerning Demetrius I question 
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whether there is time or opportunity for him to ‘renounce false pretensions’ 
(see p. 151). We must give great weight to the illusion under which he has 
lived. Indeed, to the themes not specifically treated in Schiller’s essays on 
tragedy (see p. 157) one might well add illusion. In the tragedies it plays a 
portentous réle; among all the finished dramas Maria Stuart bears the heaviest 
burden of illusory action; the deceptive principle may bring it nearer Hebbel'’s 
type of historical tragedy than Stahl seems ready to admit. Among the 
theoretical works the total theme of illusion is most consistently presented in 
Ueber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung: inevitable transfiguration of the past 
in the reflective mind of the present, but also the limitless chaos of the ‘Phan- 
tast’ — the idealist who has lost his hold upon things. Most salutary is Stahl’s 
argument in which, insisting upon Schiller’s principle of harmony, he 
refutes the notion of one-sided idealism (p. 35 and elsewhere). 

We welcome also a new translation of the Briefe iiber die dsthetische Erzie- 
hung. These have been ill-fated in the English-speaking world since Herbert 
Spencer forgot their author’s name and, vaguely recalling the play-formula, 
accorded it faint praise as ‘the adumbration of a truth’. We may have been 
bafed by more precise-seeming reference in The Analysis of Art (1926, 
p. 165) by de Witte Parker: ‘Against the authority of Schiller’s famous 
pronouncement . (“Der Mensch ist nur da ganz wo er spielt’’), I should 
claim that in play he is usually only a fr agment of himself, and the reason why 
he feels himself to be “all there” (“da ganz”) is that...’ etc. There is now 
hope that Reginald Snell’s conscientious and responsible achievement will 
pilot those who cannot (or had better not) trust a ‘reading knowledge’ of 
German amidst the archipelago of Schiller’s arguments. The translation is 
preceded by a remarkably useful little essay; a slightly biased interpretation of 
the moral aim of Schiller’s work can be modified by reference to Stahl 
(p. 158). And Snell does a brave thing: he points out Schiller’s use of the word 
‘aufheben’ in the same sense by which Hegel has set up incalculable irritation 


among students of political theory. 
(W. F. MaINnrANnD) 


Ehering. By Martina Wied. Innsbruck: O6esterreichische Verlagsanstalt. 
1954. 

This novel in defence of the sanctity of marriage is told in the first person by a 
publisher, a married man, who falls in love with a famous ballerina. She is 
also in love with him, but eventually, worn down by his moral resistance, she 
marries another man. This tale of renunciation ends with the hero assuring 
his ballerina that a successful marriage is as great a work of art as the finest 
dance; she who has spent her life trying to find herself can now achieve 
complete fulfilment in marriage. 

Martina Wied is a holder of the Austrian ‘Staatspreis fiir Literatur’. This 
novel would be an excellent choice for serialization in a woman’s magazine, 
for it manages to combine the luxury of aristocratic/artistic dreams of glory 
(spotlights, pearls and princes) with a comforting sense of security. No man 
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could wish to identify himself with the hero (who is a mere pendant anyway) 
but most women would enjoy, vicariously, the heroine’s glamorous life and 
opportunities. Indeed, the hero is such a dull dog that one finds it difficult 
to believe in the love affair. The author is irrelevantly inventive and writes 
prose that is smooth and reasonably direct but garnished with the muffled 
clichés of polite eroticism. They embrace for the first time: “Wir standen in 
Flammen...Die Zeit stand still, unsere Ewigkeitssekunde bliihte auf, 
entfaltete sich gross und duftend, senkte ihre zarten Blatter, schloss sich wieder 
zu. The extremity of passion is his hand laid on hers — or hers on his — and 
no character is really bad. Philosophizing about sin does not really amount to 
much if the sin is not even sinful. This book, we are told, was written in 
1940-41 ‘im Kloster der Barmherzigen Schwestern St. Mary’s zu Glasgow’. 
Recommended reading for nuns? 
(Ipris PARRY) 


Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung, By Wolfgang Pfeiffer-Belli. Freiburg: Verlag 


Herder. 1954. pp. 648. DM. 28.50. 


This new history of German literature deals with its subject from the very 
beginning up to the present, from Tacitus on the ‘barditus’ of the Teutons to 
Thomas Mann and Ernst Jiinger. In writing this volume of 600 pages the 
author's intention was to compose a book from a Catholic standpoint suitable 
for specialists and students as well as for any layman interested in German 
literature. In so far as the book also claims a place as a book for family reading, 
it may be regarded as a complement to Herder’s famous “Bildungsbuch’. 
Consequently the writer makes an occasional excursus into history and the 
history of art — one of the more helpful features of the book — and presents 
his subject in a conversational style. But one would prefer to see a drastic 
reduction in the number of irrelevant rhetorical questions and exclamations. 
Moreover, the popular presentation cannot be achieved without passing over 
the problems inherent in literature, and one must often be content with the 
author's account of the origin and the gist of a work. 

Some of Pfeiffer-Belli’s judgments apparently disregard recent research. 
Two examples: He still wants us to believe in Wolfram as “ein des Lesens und 
Schreibens unkundiger Rittersmann’ (116) and a “genialer Analphabet’ (121). 
As for Fontane, one cannot agree with the statement that he never criticized 
the Prussian order of society (555). He certainly did so in Stechlin and his 
letters. 

The book is equipped with 149 excellent illustrations on forty plates. In 
addition to the bibliography (which has some surprising omissions, for 
instance J. Korner, Bibliographisches Handbuch des deutschen Schrifttums and 
de Boor-Newald, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur) the appendix contains 
various indices which the reader will find most helpful. 

In conclusion it is only fair to say that as a popular account of the subject 
the book is doubtless of great value and satisfies a long-felt need. 


(W. SCHLEGELMILCH) 
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Eine Untersuchung iiber die englische und amerikanische Detektivliteratur. Der literar- 


ische Mord. By Fritz Wélcken. Niirnberg: West Verlag. 1953. pp. 348. 


Dr. Fritz Wélcken is a Lecturer in the English Department in the University 
of Munich and his first book is on a subject which is not often deemed worthy 
of serious treatment. His humorous, witty and down-to-earth approach is 
rather unusual in German scholarship. His analysis of the popularity of the 
detective story in the U.S.A., Great Britain and Europe reveals some aston- 
ishing figures, for instance the sale of six million copies yearly of Erle Stanley 
Gardner's works. He traces the early history of the detective story from 
E. A. Poe, the creator of the first private detective and the earliest “Watson’, 
through the many nineteenth-century crime and police stories, down to 
Conan Doyle who finally established it in the Poe tradition with the amateur 
detective. He considers one work each of Conan Doyle, E. C. Bentley, A. A. 
Milne and Agatha Christie and shows how they are essentially at the same stage 
of development, although from a literary point of view superior to the flood 
of detective stories unleashed by Sherlock Holmes in the 1920s and *30s. 


In the chapter on Forms and Formulae he analyses this type of detective 
story with all its familiar features, like the blunt instrument, alibi and red 
herring. He also investigates the fascination of the detective story for intel- 
lectuals in general and dons in particular and decides that the detective's 
search for truth is the playful counterpart of the don’s research and gives 
intellectual satisfaction of the same kind. 


There is also an interesting analysis of why the detective story is not so 
popular in totalitarian countries as in others: the conclusion is that in a 
totalitarian country the citizen is not automatically on the side of justice as he 
is in a democracy and the police are to him an organ of state power, to be 
shunned as much as possible. 


The final long chapter entitled Murder and Morals, considers the moral 
aspect of the detective story from ‘Father Brown’ onwards and then treats at 
length the new type of ‘moral’ detective story developed in England by Dorothy 
Sayers and in the States by Dashiell Hammett and Raymond Chandler. The 
interest here is focused not on the unravelling of a case, as in the solution of a 
game of chess, but on the development of a plot with live human beings in a 
real world. The crux of Dorothy Sayers’ stories and of Gaudy Night in 
particular is the problem of human integrity and intellectual honesty and an 
absolute respect for truth. 


While Miss Sayers is mainly interested in her characters as such, the modern 
American ‘hard-boiled’ stories on the other hand are chiefly concerned with 
actions and environment, with what people do rather than with what they are. 
The new interest in plot, character, dialogue and the pursuit of justice in a 
wicked world opens out new possibilities for the detective novel as literature, 
with an increased sense of reality and of the ethical responsibility both of the 
author and of his detective, but in many ways leads back again to the older | 
stories like those of Wilkie Collins, before Conan Doyle narrowed the issue 
of the detective story to the solution of a tricky problem. 
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Dr. Wélcken’s entertaining and well-written book is based on very wide 
reading, which has not swamped his judgment. It is everywhere penetrating, 


nowhere pedantic. (EsTELLE Morcan) 


Wolfram von Eschenbach. By Karl Lachmann. (Siebente Ausgabe neu bearbeitet 


und mit einem Verzeichnis der Eigennamen und Stammtafeln versehen von 
Eduard Hartl.) 1. Band: Lieder, Parzival und Titurel. Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter & Co. 1952. LXVII. pp. 462. 


Professor Hartl has disarmed the critic by his admission that he would have 
preferred to wait for a few years before publishing a new revised edition of 
Lachmann’s Wolfram, an edition which first came out in 1833. The reprints 
of the fifth edition were blurred and not easily readable. This one is clear in 
its print and its text is generally preferable. Yet it is a revision, not a new 
edition. The restrictions imposed upon Professor Hartl were severe. It has 
been traditional to keep strictly to Lachmann’s make-up of the pages (only 
pp. 385-8 of Parzival and pp. 393-412 of Titurel show a slight difference 
of a few lines compared with the first edition but not with the fifth edition). 
Professor Hartl was thus compelled to make no additions or only very slight 
ones to the critical apparatus and to omit references to the MSS. found after 
1833. This leads to difficulties when the new editor wishes to change the 
text. For example in this new revision we read in Lieder 4, 24: maer . . . die solt 
du mir verswigen gar without explanation in the notes to justify the change 
from maer...diu.... 

Lachmann’s suppression of unstressed e has not been retained, thus gesehn 
reads gesehen (441, 13), sihst —sihest (442, 14),i m—ich im (452, 4). But the main 
differences are found in the spellings of the words: instead of -iw- we read 
-iuw- (triwe — triuwe); -ow- is replaced by -ouw- (frowe —frouwe). Attention 
may be drawn to inconsistencies which I noted: the word tiuvel is spelt with v 
throughout, but 454, 4 it is tiefel instead of Lachmann’s tievel. Lachmann’s 
uo in words like muont and stuont (= stunde) has always been changed to the 
correct forms munt and stunt while the verb form is stuont. This often results in 
the rhymes uo/u, such as stuont/wunt (595, 25-6). Yet in 752, 21-2 the 
rhyme is kunt/understunt where the reader expects understuont. 

The book has an index of the proper names in Parzival, Willehalm and 
Titurel. This is especially useful since it also contains those references where 
only the title without the real name is mentioned (e.g. diu kiinegin, meaning 
Herzeloyde). 1 have not checked everything, but it does not seem to be 
complete. For example s.v. Isenhart reference to 50, 28 and 668, 17 are 
missing. Herzeloyde’s entrance 102, 21 should read 102, 25. 

I am glad that the prefaces of the earlier editors have been reprinted, 
especially Lachmann’s own. To these Professor Hartl had added a new 
preface and a description of Parzival MSS. which is a short and precise survey. 
In the select bibliography the most obvious gap is J. Fourquet, “Wolfram 
d’Eschenbach et le Conte del Gral’, Strasbourg, Université de Strasbourg, 
Faculté de Lettres Publications, fasc. 87, 1938. 
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But all these are minor blemishes which are not meant to impugn the value 
of this revision. In view of Professor Hartl’s sudden death it seems probable 
that a long time will pass before the task of a new edition can be undertaken 


(W. ScHWARz) 


bildhafte Ausdruck in den Dichtungen Georg Heyms, Georg Trakls und Ernst 
Stadlers. By Karl Ludwig Schneider. (Probleme der Dichtung, Heft 2.) 
Heidelberg: Carl Winter. Universitatsverlag. 1954. 


In this excellent study of Heym, Trakl and Stadler, Dr. Karl Ludwig Schneider 
has wisely refrained from starting out with a ready-made definition of 
Expressionism. Instead, he has carefully analysed and classified the imagery 
of each poet in turn before going on to formulate their common characteris- 
tics. All three poets are early Expressionists; but, as Dr. Schneider observes, 
‘war der Expressionismus tot in dem Augenblick, da er zum bewussten Stil 
wurde’. There can be no doubt that all the most significant innovations of 
the Expressionist poets are best approached through an examination of their 
imagery; but Dr. Schneider has not limited his function to a mere listing of 
technical devices. However thoroughly compiled, such catalogues in them- 
selves can never be more than a basis for further critical endeavours. Not the 
least of Dr. Schneider’s advantages is his understanding of the situation in 
which all these poets found themselves —‘eine Welt, die gewissermassen 
ihren Untergang verschlafen hatte’ is how he aptly describes it — and of each 
poet's peculiar vision, as well as of their common ground. 

Dr. Schneider distinguishes between many different types of imagery, but 
the chief categories with which he deals are “die peiorisierende Metapher’, 
‘die synasthtetische Metapher’, “die daimonisierende Metapher’, “die dynami- 
sierende Metapher’ and ‘die zynische Metapher’. The last, he claims, is 
peculiar to Georg Heym; but it frequently occurs in the work of Expressionist 
poets not dealt with here, from Hoddis and Lichtenstein to Dr. Benn. As 
for the “dynamisierender Stil’, so characteristic of the Expressionists, Dr. 
Schneider further distinguishes between ‘Bewegungsumdeutung’, “Inbewe- 
gungsetzung des Statischen und Langsamen’ and ‘Steigerung und Umdeutung 
des an sich schon Bewegten’. 

Expressionist imagery, Dr. Schneider concludes, is ‘ichbezogen’, whereas 
that of the Impressionists (and Naturalists) is “dingbezogen’. Of all the 
general definitions and comments to be found in this valuable work, there is 
only one with which the reviewer cannot agree. On p. 168 Dr. Schneider 
writes that ©... bei den expressionistischen Dichtern die Bilderfiille letzten 
Endes auf eine Ausdrucksnot, auf ein Nichtmehr-Auskommen mit der 
Sprache zuriickgeht...’, a simplification which contradicts the author's 
more profound insights into the nature of poetic statement. 


(MicHAEL HAMBURGER) 
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